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THE DYSKOLOS OF MENANDER 
By KENNETH J. RECKFORD 


The recently discovered Dyskolos of. Menander is not altogether 
a typical product of its age.1 Menander’s interest in individual 
happiness and security is thoroughly Hellenistic, yet his Dyskolos 


1 A synopsis of the play is appended to this article. See pp. 22-24. 

I have used the text of V. Martin, Ménandre, Le Dyscolos (Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana, 1958), and for other plays and fragments the Teubner edition 
by A. Koerte—A. Thierfelder, Menandriae Reliquiae, I (Leipzig, 1957) 
and II (1959). In certain crucial passages in the Dyskolos I follow the 
interpretation of H. Lloyd-Jones, “Preliminary Notes on Menander’s 
Dyskolos,” CR, n.s. 9 (1959) 183-92. 

At the time of writing the following (selected) interpretive studies on 
the Dyskolos were available to me: A. Barigazzi, “Il Dyscolos di Menandro 
o la Commedia della Solidarieta Umana,” Athenaeum, 37 (1959), 184-95; 
G. P. Goold, “ First thoughts on the Dyscolus,” The Phoenia, 13 (1959), 
139-60; P. W. Harsh, review of Martin’s edition, Gnomon, 31 (1959), 577- 
86; W. Kraus, “Zum Neuen Menander,” RAM, 102 (1959), 146-56; K. 
Lever, “The Dyskolus and Menander’s Reputation,” CJ, 55 (1959-60), 
321-6; V. Martin, “ Avant la Publication du Dyscolos de Ménandre,” Mus. 
Helv., 15 (1958), 209-14, and “ Découverte du jeune Ménandre,” Parola 
Del Passato, 13 (1958), 365-80; P. J. Photiades, “ Pan’s Prologue to the 
Dyskolos of Menander,” Greece and Rome, 2 ser., 5 (1958), 108-22; L. A. 
Post, review of Martin’s edition, AJP, 80 (1959), 402-15; W. Schmid, 
“Menanders Dyskolos und die Timonlegende,” RAM, 102 (1959), 157-82 
(an important, not peripheral study); E. G. Turner, “New Plays of 
Menander,” Bull. John Rylands Library (1959), 241-58; B. A. Van Groningen, 
“ Quelques Notes sur le Dyscolos de Ménandre,” Mnemosyne, 4. ser., 12 
(1959), 224-32; H. H. Yeames, “ The New Menander,” CO, (October, 1959). 

For convenience I shall refer to P. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comedy 


1 








2 The “ Dyskolos” of Menander 


disparages the ideals of independence and self-sufficiency common 
to the popular Hellenistic philosophies.* In a cosmopolitan age 
the playwright remained a true Athenian. When his patron, De- 
metrius of Phalerum, departed for the court of Ptolemy, he stayed 
behind;* and in the most anachoritic of times he demonstrated 
comically that no man is an island. Political life as Aristophanes 
had known it was dead in 316 B. C., but social consciousness was not. 

Menander’s educational method is very subtle. We knew from 
fragments of other plays that he preached without pedantry, using 
the comic apparatus—confusion and new understanding, accidents 
dangerous and providential—to make real advice more palatable 
to his audience by concealing it in plots far removed from every- 
day experience. Like the third-century idylls of Theocritus, his 
plays are fairy tales for sophisticated men. Theocritus masks his 
city-dwellers as shepherds in order that they may come closer to 
nature, liberated magically from Hellenistic self-consciousness. 
Similarly, as we suspected before and the Dyskolos confirms, 
Menander robes and masks his fellow Athenians as stock comic 
types, but only to strip away the typical masks and reveal the 
individuals behind them.* His dramatic purpose is to remove their 


(translated by J. Loeb, London, 1917), as Legrand; to T. B. L. Webster, 
Studies in Menander (London, 1949), as Webster, SM; to Webster, Studies 
in Later Greek Comedy (Manchester, 1953), as Webster, SLGC; to Webster, 
Art and Literature in Fourth Century Athens (London, 1956), as Webster, 
ALFCA. 

*Such philosophical comparisons suggest that the “ political quietism ” 
of Menander was a natural reaction to his age, and not, as.Barigazzi, p. 190, 
suggests, due to the social and economic policies of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
a student of Theophrastus and governor of Athens from 317 to 307 B.C.; 
nor would I with Post (p. 408) blame the “obtrusive morality” in this 
play on Demetrius, even granting its obtrusiveness. G. Méautis, Le 
Crépuscule d’Athénes et Ménandre (Paris, 1954), 53, calls Demetrius a 
“ philosopher-king ”; one may be sceptical. On the actual relationship of 
Menander and Demetrius see F. Susemihl, Gesch. der Griech. Litt. in der 
Alexandrinerzeit, II (Leipzig, 1891), 254 and note 36, and A. Koerte, RE, 
29 (1931), s.v. “ Menandros,” 709. Cf. also the remarks of Turner, p. 257 
ana note 2, and of P. 8. Dunkin, “ Post Aristophanic Comedy,” Ill. Stud., 
31 (1946) 52-56. 

* According to Pliny, HN, 7.111, Menander refused invitations to the 
courts of Egypt and Macedonia, regiae fortunae praelata litterarum con- 
sciencia. Webster, SLGC, 100, notes that unlike Diphilus, Philemon, and 
Apollodorus, Menander was an Athenian by birth. 

*Polemo in the Perikeiromené and Habrotonon in the Hpitrepontes show 
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affectations along with the masks, leaving his new found individuals 
clothed in garments of natural feeling, mutual tolerance, and gentle 
affection. In this way he holds up life to his audience not so much 
as it is, but as it ought to be. 

Before discussing Menander’s treatment of individuals in the 
Dyskolos, we shall consider his town-country contrasts, his treat- 
ment of Pan and Fortune, and his subordination in general of 
comic plot to un-comic character development. 

Realism and idealism merge in the rural setting of the Dyskolos. 
All is not sweetness and light in the district of Phyle: the soil is 
bad, and hoeing, young Sostratus learns, is hard work. Again and 
again Menander informs us that poverty and lack of leisure are not 
peculiar to Cnemon, the “ ill-tempered man.” * Hard work toughens 
character without necessarily improving it. If integrity and forti- 
tude are the country virtues, quarrelsomeness and suspiciousness 
are its vices: the virtues will appear in Gorgias, the vices in Cnemon 
and Davus, yet all three are of the same “family.” For every 
noble savage like the charcoal-burner of the Epitrepontes there is 
an ignoble counterpart (the selfish shepherd of that play) or at 
least a potential one. Although the rich have their troubles also, 
and no life, as Menander says elsewhere, is free from pain, the 
scales are strongly weighted against the poor country-dwellers.*® 

In the Dyskolos there are compensations. Unlike Aristophanes, 


that these “ stock characters” were not always vicious; cf. Koerte, p. 76€; 
A. W. Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Literature (Oxford, 1957), 
286; Webster, SM, 218 (contrasting different soldiers and lovers in the 
fragments), and SLGC, 117 (“the possibility of penetrating through 
fictitious values to real values”... leads to the sympathetic portrayal of 
figures satirically treated by comedy). 

*Cf. lines 129-31 (“A poor farmer is very bitter, not this one only, 
but pretty much all”); 295-6 (on which see the discussion by Van 
Groningen, 227-8) ; and 604-6 (“This is really an Attic farmer. He fights 
with rocks that only grow thyme and sage; he stands there [reading 
‘ercoras] and harvests only pain, no good.”’). 

*On the hardships of poverty cf. frs. 6, 8, 14, G, 129-133, 537. But the 
rich have their troubles too (627, K, 1), for all life includes the element 
of pain (337, 341, 622). Of course, these and other fragmentary quotes 
are not absolutely reliable, since we are ignorant of the intention and 
character of the speaker; cf. the warnings of Legrand, 443, and Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters (Oxford, 1921), 94. To give an example: fr. 560 
asserts that “farming is a servant’s task,” but a braggart warrior is 
speaking, not Menander! 








4 The “ Dyskolos” of Menander 


Menander does rot allow the country air to dull the wits of his 
farmers. They may be blunt in speech but they are not stock boors, 
* In the city, where love-intrigues are the regular business 
of young men, Gorgias would have been a country mouse ill at ease ; 
but in Phyle it is Sostratus, the rich, idle, half-sophisticated young 
man, who must be acclimated to his surroundings. He comes to 
hunt and remains to be educated. There is a touch of the noble 
savage in the unnamed heroine, of whom Sostratus says (384 ff.) 
that she must be a good match because she was brought up far from 
the company of women.’ Pan has already informed us that she 
“knows no nonsense,” and her simple piety toward the Nymphs is 
contrasted implicitly with the rather frantic superstitiousness of 
Sostratus’ mother, who “runs about all the shrines” (261-3). The 
girl is the Cinderella of the fairy tale and Pan the fairy godfather 
who rewards her merits. Yet the agent of radeia in this play is 
not the girl but her half-brother and, less directly, her father. 
Although superficially a city slicker, Sostratus is the son of an 
honest and successful farmer; by returning to the land he loses 
his naiveté, much as Neoptolemus was educated by the sufferings 
of Philoctetes in Sophocles’ tragedy. 


aypotxor. 


™By contrast, Theophrastus, Characters iv, defines dypoxia as duadia 
doxjuwy. Aristotle, Nic. Hth. 1128b, had described the &ypo.xos as a man 
useless in social intercourse. Early comedy concentrated on the “ super- 
ficial shortcomings of the peasant” (Legrand, 58), his slovenly dress, 
vulgar speech, ignorance of polite conventions, failure to appreciate ele- 
gance. But there were compensations: cf, Legrand, 62, “ It seems as though 
there were more honesty in the country than elsewhere.” In any event, 
the appellation dypoxos (202) fits Cnemon very badly. Webster, SM, 213, 
shows that there is no proof that the “Aypoxos in the play of that name 
was a boor. 

*On the moral advantages of country living see frs. 57 (poor countryside 
makes men courageous), 338 (toil teaches virtue), 401 (he who hates 
urban vices should seek solitude). Also, on the moral dangers of wealth, 
see frs, 84, 419, 619. For the Utopias of Theopompus, Hecataeus, Euhem- 
erus, and Iambulus, see E. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, ed. 3 (Leipzig, 
1913), 218-60. Compare also the primitivism of the Cynics, who used beasts 
and barbarians as good examples; ef. G. A. Gerhard, Phoinia von Kolophon 
(Leipzig, 1909), 47-54. Cynic lovers of “ Lady Poverty” could be romantic 
dreamers, like Crates. But there were already noble savages in fifth- 
century drama, like the peasant “ husband” of Electra in Euripides’ play. 
In Aristophanes’ Plutus, Poverty rationalizes her sway by arguing that 
the poor are physically fit and have learned self-control; she is defeated 
(and comic realism vindicated). 
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Menander does not, then, overlook country realities, any more 
than Theocritus perfumes his goats or Vergil leaves his shepherds 
idle. Rather, what is romantic is his private vision of the country 
as a testing-place for sincerity of character where human goodness, 
once revealed, becomes (with a little help from Pan) its own 
reward. As in Plato’s Phaedrus, the country atmosphere rules out 
sham.® There is no place here for false rhetoric or counterfeit 
emotion. In the comic tradition, Menander envisions the country 
as a source of down-to-earth vitality to counteract the high-flown 
abstractions of city life. He sees it in the Athenian way, not:as a 
refuge or never-never-land, but as a very real source of education. 

Pan, who presides over this countryside, is an ambiguous deity. 
As a god somewhat tamed by mora! purpose, he rewards good char- 
acter (Cnemon’s daughter, Sostratus, Gorgias) and directs accident 
and mischance towards a happy ending. In so doing he is little 
more than the dramatic housekeeper of a fairy tale, like Agnoia in 
the Perikeiromené and the Lar Familiaris in Plautus’ Aulularia. 
But also, like Theocritus (1. 16-18), Menander realizes that Pan 
is not altogether tame and benevolent. The chorus of Pantastat, 
who sing and revel drunkenly in honor of the god, contrast strongly 
with the sober, thoughtful main actors.*® And even these cannot 
always remain in control of their destinies. Pan has made Sostratus 
fall in love (Sostratus’ mother dreams appropriately that Pan has 
“shackled” her son), and this love, unalterably opposed to cool 
thinking and enlightened self-interest, is the beginning of Sostratus’ 
education. When Cnemon follows jug and mattock into the well, 
we almost see Pan push him; when Cnemon proclaims, in a wet 
recantation, that no man can be independent and self-sufficient, the 
very speeding-up of the metre suggests the ungentle influence of 
the god. And later too is it not Pan who, through the agency of 
Geta and Sicon, forces Cnemon to join in the final revel, the xapos 
preceding the yayos? The revel-music in Act 5, like that in Act 3, 


* See the perceptive treatment of Plato’s use of the countryside in his 
Phaedrus by A. M. Parry, “‘ Landscape in Greek Poetry,” YCS, 15 (1957) 
16-19. 

10On Pan’s pervasive role in the Dyskolos as a defender of good fellow- 
ship and rejoicing, see Yeames, p. 2, and Photiades, pp. 111-16 (but Lever, 
326, has reservations). The god influences men diversely according to their 
temperaments, Sostratus through unselfish love, Cnemon through the shock 
treatment of violent accident. On nymphs as good fairies in Menander see 
Webster, SLGC, 83. 














6 The “ Dyskolos” of Menander 


calls everyone to the energetic enjoyment of life; against these Pan- 
pipes self-interest cannot prevail, nor can the new Hellenistic 
tendency towards retreat into oneself." 

There is another divinity mightier and less moral than Pan. 
Blind chance, rvyn, sways the Hellenistic world. Menander often 
uses such images as “stream of fortune ” and “wheel of fortune ” 
to illustrate the unpredictability of the future.? From this basic 
uncertainty of life are deduced some Menandrian morals: the 
senselessness of avarice, the folly of postponing the good things of 
life, the need for trust in human companionship rather than in 
the delusive gifts of chance. Furthermore, the omnipotence of rixy 
gives character its full importance. The Greeks deified forces in 
the world about them, and if chance was felt to be a force, so was 
anything, like character (rpéros), strong enough to resist it.‘* Not 
that good character ensured prosperity; far from it. But good 
character was a dependable constant in a changing world. Unim- 


11 His call to social responsibility differentiates the teachings of Menander 
from those of Epicurus, who came to Athens in 307 B.C. Their similar 
appreciation of tolerance and friendship, based on the premise of the 
imperfectibility of man, should not obscure this equally important disagree- 
ment. Does a romantic hope like Menander’s perhaps lie behind Epicurus’ 
dictum (Diog. Laert. 10. 120), “The wise man will love the country”? 

12 For the omnipotence of Fortune and man’s consequent ignorance of 
the future, see frs. G, 1, K, 8, 249, 395, and Per, 680ff. (the ruin of 
Pataecus). In Menander’s plays man’s confused ignorance of his own situa- 
tion and that of his family often leads to positively good results: thus 
Agnoia in the Perikeiromené is a benevolent deity. Webster, SM, 199-200, 
argues that Menander’s Tvx7 is not blind chance but more like Aristotle’s 
“unforeseen meeting of two chains of rigorous connection.” 

18 Cf. fr. 223: “ Anything that has power is considered a god”; so mind 
(13), country (1), and (jokingly) Shamelessness (223), as well as gold 
and sliver (614). Compare the famous tribute to Demetrius Poliorkétés 
(Ath, 253e-d): ‘“ Other gods are either far away or heve no ears or do not 
exist or do not attend to us at all, but thee we see in our midst, not wood 
nor stone but flesh and blood.” Foresight (2pit. 126-8, Per. 17-18) is a 
bulwark against fortune; although human reason cannot foretell the future 
(fr. 417), it can be wary of it. Menander most often voices the hope (cf. 
Dyskolos 270 ff., 860) that the evil will fail eventually and the good succeed, 
and that the gods care for good men (321, 714) ; the benevolence of Fortune 
working through character would suggest the theodicy. But Menander 
may not always be so optimistic; ill-fortune makes men unnaturally 
vicious (fr. 631), and “a beggar wronged is most ill-tempered of all” 
(Dyskolos, 295-6). Cnemon’s faulty character may therefore be the product 
of his misfortunes. 
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pressed by good fortune, unbroken by bad, the good man remained 
master of himself, and so, in a sense, of his circumstances. The 
divine function of character suggests to Menander a possible 
theodicy in a rough and irrational world (Fpit. 680-7; typically, 
a slave, Onesimus, is lecturing an old man on morals) : 


[If, then, the gods don’t spend their time and effort 
on man’s affairs,] have they no thought for us? 

Not so. Each man gets Character from them 

as garrison-commander. This one force 

wears down men’s being if they use it wrongly; 
others it saves. That truly is divine 

which causes every man success or failure 

in all his acts. To this pay reverence, 

avoiding senseless deeds, for fear of failure.** 


“The fault,” Onesimus continues: (to paraphrase), “is not in our 
stars, Smicrines, but in ourselves, that we act unworthily.” But 
good character sees the heroes of Menander through the tests im- 
posed by the uncertainties of fortune. Pan is a kind of benevolent 
tutor, for the examinations with which he confronts Sostratus 
reveal to the youth the inner strength that we are confident will see 
him through the rest of life unscathed. 

Although a sure “ garrison-commander,” character can be in- 
fluenced and shaped. “ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
said Menander, like Euripides before him and St. Paul after; more 
usually in his optimistic comedies good manners improve bad.*® 
This contagiousness of character gives new importance to social 
prudence (fr. 203): 


In some respects the saying, “Know Thyself,” 
is incomplete. More relevant to say, 
“ Know Other Men! ” 
1¢ Although the central statement on the importance of character is 
indeed valid, one must allow for comic exaggeration on the part of a slave. 
Menander, like Horace after him (cf. Satires 2.3 and 2.7), saw the humor 
latent in the conflict between wisdom and class-structure. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Webster, SM, 204, that by substituting character for the 
usual daluwy (cf. fr. 714) and then equating it with divinity Onesimus 
produces a “nonsense philosophy”; see above, note 13, and Webster, SM, 
204, on the truth in Onesimus’ remarks. 
18Qn the communication of norms see frs. 179; H, 3; 634; a “ friend 
of one’s own character” is therefore all-important (P, 1; 800). Most 
serious characters in Menander’s plays are basically good people, but they 
are fallible (fr. 432). 








8 The “ Dyskolos” of Menander 


That one must choose permanent friends carefully is an obvious 
corollary. But how to know them? Perhaps through conversation 
(“In discourse character is made apparent”), perhaps through the 
kind of testing to which Sostratus and Gorgias are exposed in the 
Dyskolos.** Their subsequent exchange of sisters for wives is sym- 
bolic of their new found harmony of interest, the bond which, in 
the world of Menander, unites all men of good will (fr. 475: “ No 
good man is a stranger to me”). 


Menander’s chief concern in the Dyskolos is the unmasking of 
character. In the beginning mask, costume, and nomenclature in- 
vite prejudice, but first impressions may be and usually are mis- 
taken: thus Sostratus is not a playboy nor Gorgias a truculentus, 
and even Cnemon becomes more human as the play progresses.** 
As discourse ‘and action strip away the prejudices about character 
suggested by the mask—everything, that is, but age, sex, and walk 
of life—true individuality shines forth and nobody is left typical. 
From fragments of other plays we knew that Menander’s courtesans 
were not always “greedy,” his soldiers not always “boastful”; to 
judge from the Dyskolos, he preferred even when young to restrict 


**Character does not appear on the surface; it may, for example, be 
obscured by one’s financial condition (fr. 419). Yet it is revealed almost 
instantly by stage-magic; as L. A. Post, From Homer to Menander 
(Berkeley, 1951) 242; says, “‘ Menander seems to write a kind of dramatic 
shorthand.” Whole dramas are tests of character; Photiades 110, note 1, 
suggests that one of Menander’s prologues may have been spoken by the 
personification, “EXeyxos. rexujpiov rpdrov and meipa trpérov are common 
expressions in his plays. Once perceived, good character may be taken 
for granted (frs. 407, 532; Sam. 135). 

7 Webster, ALFCA, 135 (and see SLG@C, 123), notes two important 
results from fourth-century changes in mask and costume: (a) characters 
in plays looked more like ordinary householders, and (b) the availability 
of a greater number of masks gave more indication of character than had 
hitherto been possible. Webster, SM, 192, also demonstrates that their 
hair-dressing might connect members of the same “ household ” (father, son, 
slave), making contrasts possible between households as well as between 
different ages and sexes. See the convincing speculations about masks used 
in the Dyskolos by Goold, 151, who notes the probable resemblance in hair- 
do of Cnemon, Gorgias, and Davus (rolled hair?), and Callippides, Sostra- 
tus, and Geta (long hair?). In reference to the portrayal of Gorgias, who 
is not the boor he looks, Goold comments, “ Perhaps Menander liked to 
emphasize in his portrayal of people that the characters in his plays are 
not ‘stock-types’ but individuals.” 
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stock types to the lower, secondary characters like the slaves and 
the cook, reserving freedom of development for his serious personae. 

Menander’s desire to avoid stock characters limits his much- 
discussed debt to Theophrastus.** His plays owe much to the Peri- 
patetic concern with character as revealed in ethical choice ; he may 
well have been impressed by the vivid and dramatic character- 
sketches of Theophrastus, who in turn was indebted to comedy. 
Probably Menander was also influenced by the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the mean.’® The contrast between ethical extremes in matters of 
money (avarice and extravagance) and social behavior (quarrel- 
someness and flattery) gives spice to many of his plays, and like 
Aristotle he senses that the nearer extreme is always the greater 
danger. Yet he remains a poet, not a philosopher “bound to swear 
to the words of any master.” The Characters of Theophrastus are 
really caricatures whose whole life is warped by the faults to which 


1° According to Diog. Laert. 5.36, Theophrastus was the teacher of 
Menander, But the idea (cf. Yeames, p. 2) that the Characters were 
meant “as a sort of hand-book” for comie writers is surely exaggerated. 
See Ath. 2la on the dramatic teaching-method of Theophrastus (cited by 
J. M. Edmonds, Loeb Library [Cambridge, Mass., 1953] 8). The popu- 
larity of such side-illustrations of ethical problems may have led Theo- 
phrastus to publish his very “ exoteric” Characters, which Edmonds, pp. 
5-7, argues were unscientifically planned to an unscientific end. Scholarly 
opinion has generally favored the partial and unintentional influence of 
this teacher on his dramatically gifted pupil; thus Webster, ALFCA, 134, 
and SM, 212-14, stresses the difference between the comic characters of 
Menander that we know and those of Theophrastus. In his excellent dis- 
cussion (pp. 157-82, esp. 170-72), Schmid traces the reciprocal influence 
of comedy and formal and popular philosophy, with special reference to 
Cnemon and the figure of the ‘“ misanthrope.” 

1® Aristotle’s definition of the mean (Hth. Nic. 1106b) as “a condition 
of the soul revealed in choice” points the way to dramatic presentation 
of his philosophy. But his concern is normally with the healthy mean, 
not the faulty extremes. Thus, on good (social) and bad (anti-social) 
behavior (1126b-1127a), he briefly describes the dpecxor as “those who 
praise everything to give pleasure” and briefly names their opposites, who 
think nothing of giving pain, dicxodo and duvcépides, but mainly describes 
the mean of good social behavior. His &ypo:xo: of 1128b, useless in social 
gatherings, are clearly akin to the dvcxodka on the anti-social side; indeed, 
as “anti-social” suggests, these extremes are the ones most opposed to 
the means (see the practical rule, 1109b). In 1122a prodigality is pre- 
ferable to meanness. The other rule (1109b), that we should avoid the 
extreme to which we ourselves are most prone, seems to influence the 
dramatic portraits of Menander. 








10 The “ Dyskolos” of Menander 


they are enslaved; those of Menander are never totally identified 
with the fault (dpeoxeta for Sostratus, grapyvpia for Callippides, 
dvoxoAia for Gorgias) towards which they lean. Cnemon is of course 
the apparent exception. He is called (and even calls himself) 
SvcxoAos; xaAerds is a frequent synonym, Aristotle uses the word 
Svcxodos to denote the man lacking in “ sociability ” but limits his 
description to the sensible man who embodies the mean, leaving us 
to deduce the extremes from common experience. Theophrastus’ 
Characters do not include the dvcxoAos. Perhaps his at@adys (the 
rough-speaking man) comes closest to Cnemon: the harshness of 
this type is illustrated by his curt answers (or none at all), his 
suspiciousness of visitors, his bad temper, his avoidance of prayer 
to the gods, and curiously, his refusal to dance at celebrations.?° 
His unsociability, like the other reigning faults portrayed by Theo- 
phrastus, is not a vice, nor is it even a crime against society, as 
avarice might be; in the end he hurts no one but himself. But 
even this unsociability does not really define the man, any more than 
does his name, “ Mr. Shanks”; it is only symptomatic of an inner 
harshness founded on disappointment in life.?* 

The plot of the Dyskolos is thoroughly subordinated to the revela- 
tion of character It lacks the stock situations—violation of maidens, 
exposure of babies, recognition through tokens—which, although 
older than Euripides, have helped bring New Comedy into ill 
repute.” In his earlier years, perhaps, Menander concentrated his 
efforts more on character drawing; later, as his Hpitrepontes shows, 


2° Theophrastus, xviii, defines dmoria as “the assumption of injustice 
in the case of all men,” but his dmiros is driven by the fear of personal 
injury. Cnemon’s assumption of human viciousness is more impersonal, 
Aristotle (below, note 42) saw amoria as a common fault of old men. 
avéd5ea, defined by Theophrastus as “roughness in social intercourse, ex- 
pressed verbally,” fits Cnemon much better. In some respects the avéddns 
(like Cnemon) is simply ill-tempered; it is foolish but not vicious to curse 
a stone that knocks against one’s foot. 

21 The homely rusticity of the name Kyjuwv was pointed out by R. A. Pack, 
“On the Plot of Menander’s Dyscolus,” CP, 30 (1935), 152, note 4 follow- 
ing Fick-Bechtel, Die griechischen Personennamen (Gottingen, 1894), 171 
(“Schienbein ”’). 

*? Webster, SM, 153, 170-3 (see also SLGC, 84 ff.), points out that rapes 
and recognition scenes appeared first in tragedy, then were parodied in 
mythological comedy and used seriously for the comedy of everyday life. 
It is not the externals of the story that matter so much as the use to 
which they are put. 
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he combined the drama of character with a more complex plot allow- 
ing throughout for irony and suspense. The Dyskolos is not im- 
mature, just less ambitious. Within its limits it is a complete 
success. Its purpose is twofold: to portray a stage in the education 
of two young and two old men, and by contrasting their respective 
follies and abnormalities to illustrate the desirability of a Menan- 
drian norm in human behavior. To serve these aims language and 
stage movement are rigidly controlled. Aristophanic and Plautine 
extravagance are ruled out except in the farcical finale of Act 5. 
The segregation of exclusively funny parts—the coward Pyrrhias, 
the éipwr—and—dAdfwv team of Geta and Sicon, and poor, shrieking 
old Simiké—in short, the use of comic relief, betrays the essential 
seriousness of the play.** None of the kitchen personae have any 
depth. Menander uses them functionally, to fill in gaps in the main 
action, to give information, to help catalyze dramatic crises, and in 
the case of Geta and Sicon, to preserve the vital and ritual connec- 
tion of comedy with food, drink, song, and celebration. But the 
semi-isolation of these comic types shows the extent to which New 
Comedy has moved away from Old; it suggests the influence both 
of tragedy and of Peripatetic self-consciousness about humor, wit, 
and fun.** 

Intending as he does to demonstrate the brotherhood of man, 


#* Pyrrhias is a servus currens—cum- coward; no one in the audience 
could object to his being pelted with clods and pears (cf. our pie-throwing). 
Sicon, like all dAdfoves, exists mainly to have his pretensions demolished 
by Geta and Cnemon; on the cook (along with doctors and soldiers) as 
a boaster, see Legrand, 163-5. A playwright in search of laughs and who 
cared less about total effect would have made Simiké drunk, like so many 
old women in comedy. See Webster, SLGC, 121: “ The slaves’ masks and 
the old women remain distorted caricatures; the younger men’s masks 
seem to have come in during the Middle Comedy and never to have been 
much distorted.” 

**See Webster, ALFCA, 134-5, on the influence of the Peripatos on 
Menander and through him on Apollodorus of Carystus. Webster’s earlier 
remarks (120-8) on the concern of Theophrastus, the Peripatetic bi- 
ographers, and contemporary portraiture with individuality are most 
relevant here. 

On the Menandrian mixture of crovdy and ma:did, see Plutarch, Quaest. 
Conv. 7.8.3, p. 711 F. (Koerte, II, p. 9). Very similar in method are the 
third-century “diatribes” of Bion of Borysthenes, who attacks ¢:Aapyupia, 
Keupcuorpia, and other prominent faults of his age by poking fun at the 
ridiculousness of their addicts. (On Bion’s relation to comedy see the 
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Menander cannot represent his principal characters as essentially 
comic. Each must have an inner dignity, which the plot illuminates 
as it progresses. 

Act 1 of the Dyskolos misleads us, stressing lack of dignity and 
diversity of interest. Cnemon is caricatured, and with his speech 
and actions violent and grotesque, he is comic in the Aristophanic 
tradition of fierce old men. In brief, he acts like his mask. Pan 
forewarns the audience that Cnemon is a “ man without humanity,” 
dvexodos (the type) in all his relations: he fought with his wife, 
left her, hates everyone (which is not altogether true, for he appar- 
ently loves his daughter). Pyrrhias calls him a lunatic (88 ff.) 
and Sostratus readily agrees. Chaereas suggests more humanely 
(129-131) that “all poor farmers are bitter,” but Cnemon on first 
entrance exaggerates his own position to the point of self-parody. 
Yet Menander does not portray him as the sole eccentric in a 
world of reasonable men. Swayed by love, the hero, Sostratus, is 
unreasonable enough to curse out his friend Chaereas at the least 
hint of opposition.?® Yet although love may seem witless it is not 
self-seeking ; if “all the world loves a lover,” it is perhaps because 
true love is incompatible with what the sophists showed to be man’s 
natural striving for ro ovudépov. Thus Sostratus proclaims himself 


discussion by G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace [Madison, 1920], 96-97.) 
More gentle than Diogenes the Cynic, Bion seems to evince the hope that 
a little good sense (and sense of humor) will vastly improve the world. 

*5 Chaereas is listed in the manuscript as a “ parasite,” but as Van 
Groningen, p. 224, points out, he appears in Act 1 simply as a friend of 
Sostratus. I see no evidence for agreeing with the statement of Turner, 
p. 244, that he “lives by playing up to his patron’s whims.” Nor is he 
simply a protatic person, “a device to get the action going,” as Goold, 
151, suggests. As a “ practical man” (line 56), he sets off the altruistic 
feelings of Sostratus, who admits that he “speaks well indeed, but not 
entirely to my liking” (68-69). Compare the differentiation of Charisius 
from Chairestratus, “the ordinary young man about town” (A. W. 
Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Literature (Oxford, 1937], 289) in 
the Epitrepontes. The deafness of love to reason is a truism (see frs. 43, 
53, and passim), but at least, by destroying self-esteem, love “supports a 
better ideal” (Post, From Homer to Menander, 233). See Aristotle, Rhet. 
1389a (and below, note 42) on youth: “They choose good, not expedient 
action, for they live more according to natural bent than to calculation.” 
See also L. A. Post, “The ‘Vis’ of Menander,” TAPA, 62 (1931), 213: 
“Menander first found in woman’s love a regenerative influence.” Should 
one add that Menander is reported by Suidas (Kérte, I, p. 1) to have 
been “ most insane in respect to women’’? 
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dissatisfied with Chaereas’ practical dual standard. The “ parasite ” 
advocates one definite method to be followed in pursuing a mistress, 
another in choosing a wife, but Sostratus insists recklessly on 
pursuing a wife. Such impracticality, Menander suggests later, 
may be the surest foundation of a good marriage.*® 

The other actors are displeased by the frivolous appearance of 
Sostratus. Suspiciously loyal like Gorgias, his master, Davus takes 
the city boy at mask value and calls him “a wicked young man”; 
more cautiously, Gorgias will call him “an evildoer, from the looks 
of him.” The jarring of personalities is worsened by the friction 
between country and city, poverty and riches, for Sostratus’ very 
refinement brands him as doruds, a city-dweller out of place in 
poverty-stricken Phyle.?’ 

Act 2 presents a partial thawing out of isolationism and suspicion. 
Stubborn but young, Gorgias is a fit mediator between his father 
and Sostratus, for unlike his father he can be conciliated. Sostratus 
now gives a demonstration of character, both in his apologia—his 
intentions are honorable, and he will marry the girl without a 
dowry—and in his perseverance in her pursuit, undaunted by 
Gorgias’ warning that his chances are slim. What is typically 
Menandrian in this static episode is that Gorgias’ character too 
is subtly tested. We know from Pan (28) that Gorgias has “a 
mind above his years,” but was he ever young? He is called “ inex- 
perienced in love-matters” (345), and with justice; later in the 
play he is noticeably woman-shy. His loyalty to his sister leads 
him ridiculously to deliver a sermon on not harming the poor to a 
youth his own age who has no such intention We know from 
other plays that Menander insists upon the value of tolerance. As 


*® Menander would, of course, agree with Chaereas that good character 
is the essence of a suitable wife; see frs. 581, 580, 570-571; and we know 
from Pan that Cnemon’s daughter is a good match. But Callippides, 
himself a very practical man, points out that a marriage originating in 
love will be secure (789-790); he is perhaps wary of the mariage de 
convenance to a domineering “ dowered wife,” an evil figure in New Comedy 
(Legrand, 130-1, and Webster, SM, 56, 66). Cf. Plautus, Aul. 478 ff. 
(Megadorus) : if the wealthy married the daughters of the poor citizens 
without a dowry, the world would be much better off. 

*7 Sostratus’ father, we are told (775), is a rich, successful farmer. But 
Sostratus clearly has city manners: he is dorixds rH SiarpiBH (41), xoupds 
(414). Although rpugepés, brought up in luxury (766), he is not rpvgay 
(“spoilt”) or dpyés (755). 
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Charisius learns in the Epitrepontes (693 ff.), one must see one’s 
own faults before blaming others; another fragment proclaims the 
wickedness of judging a matter before hearing all the arguments.”* 
Eventually, therefore, Gorgias must not only retract his allegations 
(321) but also apologize: “I spoke too strongly.” (315-16) Only 
then, their characters tentatively established, can the two youths 
become friends. 

An important sign of Menander’s literary sophisticaticu appears 
in the contrast of Sostratus and Gorgias. On first appearance the 
notable virtue of each youth points up the vice to which the other 
is most prone. Thus Gorgias’ moral firmness and integrity suggests 
Sostratus’ weakness of fibre, and Sostratus’ openness, moral gener- 
osity, and lack of self-seeking illustrate the stubbornness and sus- 
piciousness apparently common in Gorgias’ “family” (Cnemon- 
Georgias-Davus).?® Through this contrast Menander implies diver- 
gent moral requirements. Fully to pass the test of character Sos- 
tratus must activate his inner firmness and Gorgias reveal hidden 
springs of generosity. This moral challenge to the two, necessitated 
by their juxtaposition, is the heart of the play; the working out of 
external embarrassments is secondary. And through their develop- 
ing friendship, a local segment of the universal bond uniting all 
good men, the conflict between country and city, poverty and riches, 
may symbolically be resolved. 

As long, however, as Cnemon is stereotyped, this resolution must 
be prevented by his intransigence. If the function of Act 2 was 
to thaw out Sostratus and Gorgias, that of Act 3 is to facilitate 
a felt, though unmarked, shifting of sympathy to Cnemon. Already 
in Act 2 Gorgias’ portrait of Cnemon—itself, not incidentally, a 
proof of the youth’s generosity—suggested compensations for, his 
violent misanthropy. In the first place, his search for a son-in-law 
“with habits like his own” hints that he loves one person, his 


** Prejudice may, indeed, backfire: cf. fr. 547: “The man who judges 
in advance before hearing the matter out is himself wicked for giving 
credit falsely.” The social slanderer replaces Aristophanes’ enemy, the 
ouxodavrns. Webster, SM, 219, discusses the probable influence on Menander 
of the Peripatetic theory of decision “not by hard-and-fast rules but by 
common sense applied to the particular instance.” 

*°Lines 270 ff. show that Gorgias has at least a touch of Cnemon’s 
dmwria. Schmid, 166-7, notes that the traits of Sostratus designated by 
dorixés and xouyds are antithetical to misanthropy. 
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daughter. Even if he turns out to be a Shylock, we must sympathize 
a little if he loses his daughter to some worthless Lorenzo. More 
important, the lonely misanthrope looks more and more like a 
frustrated idealist.*° Like the Cynics, he is given to criticizing the 
Bio that men lead (355 ff.) ; suspicious of the idle leisure class, 
he is violently yscordvnpos, intolerant of vice (388).** In Act 4 
we shall see that he desires but despairs of a better world. Yet all 
these implied compensations by no means whitewash his character ; 
what matters is that he has been humanized, untyped. His aggres- 
siveness in Act 3 is very different from that of Act 1, in part because 
we know now that his bark is worse than his bite; in part, too, 
because the victims of his wrath are a slave and a cook. No tears 
need be shed for the defeat of Sicon, an dAdfwy (like all comic 
cooks) who prides himself especially on his savotr-faire. It is true 
that Cnemon grudges Pan his worship and lashes out at sacrifices 
and sacrificers generally. But his scepticism is not impiety.**? He 


*° The first veiled suggestion of frustrated idealism occurs in lines 355-6: 
“ He fights with all men, rai[ling against] the lives they lead”; he can’t 
stand people of leisure, might tolerate Sostratus if he thought him a 
common laborer. (All this gives a humorous twist to the usual disdain 
of the rich father for the poor beloved girl.) In 388 Cnemon is called 
uigoréynpos rw rpdrw. In 717-722 he explores the reasons for his mis- 
anthropy: “It almost did me in, by Hephaestus, to look upon men’s lives, 
how they lived and kept on making calculations of gain; so I imagined 
that no one would naturally feel good will towards anyone else. This was 
what got in my way.” In 742-5 he adds wistfully that if all men were of 
good will, there would be no need of law-courts or prisons or wars, for 
everyone would be satisfied with what he had—‘ but keep on doing this, 
if it’s what you like! ” (The sarcasm of this last line, 746, suggests that 
Gorgias’ nobility has not really convinced Cnemon that unselfishness can 
ever flourish in this world.) Post, 404, well argues that Cnemon “ suffers 
from ingrown virtue rather than vice.” 

*1 The yicoréynpos naturally avoids the Theophrastean fault of ¢:Aorornpla, 
or “sympathy with vice,” although Menander charitably disapproves of 
those who hate the sinner as well as the sin. 

** According to Pan (lines 11-13), Cnemon speaks to him when he passes 
the shrine, even though he is sorry afterwards. Schmid, 165-6, cites lines 
447 and 453 to show that although less pious than his daughter, Cnemon 
is not a @eduaxos. His preference for the simple (bloodless?) sacrifice 
recalls that of Theophrastus (Porph., De Abstinentia 2.5-20), an idea 
which may have been in the air, as Webster, SM, 200, and Schmid, 173, 
suggest. Menander’s own ideal must have come close to that expressed in 
Horace’s lovely ode, 3.23, on rustica Phidyle. 
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aims his criticism explicitly at men for whom the point of the 
sacrifice is the subsequent barbecue and implicitly at superstitious 
people like Sostratus’ mother who run frantically from shrine to 
shrine placating all the gods.** Like the ¢iAorovnpos, the Seodaipov 
was a familiar figure of Menander’s day; both are vicious char- 
acters of Theophrastus. Cnemon’s misanthropy is comic and 
pathetic by turns, but it is hardly characteristic of a “man without 
humanity” or a “lunatic.” Rather, it is an ingrown, very human 
moral perversion. 

To maintain our interest Menander alternates romantic and 
anti-romantic elements in his story. Sostratus, for example, re- 
enters tanned and exhausted, unpraised by Cnemon, and dis- 
illusioned, we may be sure, with the delights of toil. He has, how- 
ever, passed the real examination set by Pan, much as Ferdinand 
in The Tempest carries firewood to win from her disillusioned 
father the hand of Miranda.** His success in the fairytale is thus 
guaranteed, partly because the change in his outward appearance 
(corresponding to his inner development) will delude Cnemon into 
thinking him a countryman, partly too because he has convinced 
Gorgias of his worth (764 ff.) : 

“You came to the business under no pretenses: 
though used to luxury, you acted truly 
and thought it right to do your all for marriage. 
You grabbed a hoe; you did hard labor; that’s what 
reveals the true man: in good times he is willing 
to equate himself with the poor man. You have given 
sufficient proof of character: keep it up! ” 


And it is Gorgias who will eventually dispose of the girl in marriage. 
Still, his labors done, Sostratus remains nine-tenths untransformed. 
He shows generosity (his typical virtue) and good nature, inviting 
Gorgias and even Davus to lunch. Very much the Athenian, he 
prefers-to confer favors, not to accept them.*® But good character 


** Schmid, 172, and I came independently to the same conclusion, that 
the mother of Sostratus was a decdaluwy (lines 260-3). This figure is one 
of Theophrastus’ Characters (xvi) and gives title and theme to a lost 
play of Menander. 

%¢ For the testing of Ferdinand, see The Tempest, Act I, Scene 2: “.. . 
this swift business / I must uneasy make, lest too light winning / make the 
prize light.”; Act 3, Scene 1; Act 4, Scene 1: “. .. all thy vexations / were 
but my trials of thy love, and thou / hast strangely stood the test.” 

*S The attitude is aristocratic. Thucydides (2, 40) applied it to Athens; 
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once demonstrated, like a theorem, Sostratus may be permitted to 
relax, even to relapse into the mooning young-lover type: while 
Gorgias passes his own test of unselfishness, saving his unkind 
stepfather from drowning, Sostratus, according to his own story, 
gazes so fondly at the distraught girl that three times he lets slip 
the rope and almost kills her father down in the well! 

Cnemon’s “conversion” in Act 4 reveals the same mixture of 
romance and realism. Like old Cleaenetus in the Georgos, he is 
forced by a sudden stroke of Fortune—his fall into the well—to 
submit to the Menandrian facts of life: events are unpredictable, 
life is insecure, no man is an island.*® Cnemon therefore takes back 
his wife Myrrhine, and to Gorgias, who has returned good for evil 
and so belied Cnemon’s misanthropic beliefs, he gratefully hands 
over the management of his property and the right to dispose of the 
girl as he sees fit. The happy ending of the fairy-tale for Sostratus 
and the girl is thus ensured. But the mind of the Dyskolos has 
changed, not his heart.*? Following his speech of resignation he 


Aristotle makes it characteristic of the weyaddyuxos (Hth. Nic. 1124b): 
“He is the sort to do good to others but ashamed to receive good from 
them, for the one befits a superior person, the other an inferior.” 

*° The similarities between the Georgos and the Dyskolos will be apparent 
from the reconstruction by J. M. Edmonds (Loeb Library, 324) of the 
former: “ Cleaenetus, an old bachelor farmer, is living in a country deme 
where he continues to live like a day-laborer although owner of the farm. 
Years before he had (apparently) known and loved Myrrhiné, from whom, 
however, he had separated before the birth of her daughter. She had mean- 
while (apparently) married and is now a widow living in poverty. Her 
son, Gorgias, finds employment in the country with Cleaenetus. One day 
the old farmer, wielding his heavy two-pronged mattock, wounds himself 
severely, and would have died but for the really filial care of the young 
man.” Edmonds’ conjecture that Gorgias is the son of Myrrhiné is partially 
confirmed by the analogy of the Dyskolos. The Georgos is probably a later 
play, being more complex: Cleaenetus’ “ recognition ” of his insufficiency 
leads to confusion, since he (apparently) decides to marry the girl himself. 
The usual reversals and discoveries must follow. On the contrasting of 
women in this play see Méautis, 231. The Dyskolos supports the argument 
of Webster, SM, 50, that in the Georgos, as in the Hero (34), “the two 
young men are obviously contrasted as town-boy and country-boy, and 
Gorgias’ violent attack on the town boy’s morality must have been one 
of the high points in the play. .. .” The contrast of town and country 
boys is at least as old as Aristophanes’ Banqueters. 

*7 The incompleteness of Cnemon’s conversion has been noted by Barigazzi, 
193; Kraus, 155; Martin, “ Avant .. .” 211 (contrasting the transformation 
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asks to live “as I wish,” bids the company a gloomy farewell, and 
abruptly dismisses Sostratus from consideration. Aristophanes 
might have transformed him completely, as he turned the vulgar 
sausage-seller into a just leader of men and foolish old Demos into 
the revered king of “violet-crowned Athens.” Menander is por- 
traying a real man, too human to be a caricature of viciousness, too 
human again to change his manner of life like Scrooge in the course 
of twenty-four hours. 

Act 5 is the act of surprises. In its first scene two tests are 
administered simultaneously to Callippides, Sostratus’ father, and 
to Gorgias. The contrast between the easy-going attitude of Callip- 
pides and the harshness of Cnemon is not so explicit as that between 
Micio and Demeas in the Adelphoe, but here too both fathers experi- 
ence a crisis. Callippides balks at having to accept not one but 
two beggars as in-laws; Menander’s point is apparently that the 
rich city-dweller is potentially as opposed to the social virtues, 
because of his ¢iAapyvpia, as the poor farmer. For a time there is 
danger that this particular camel will not go through the eye of 
the needle. But just as Gorgias mediated earlier between Cnemon 
and Sostratus, so now Sostratus mediates between his father and 
Gorgias. He preaches his father a Menandrian sermon on the 
unreliability of money—a corollary of the rule of Fortune—and 
on the greater value of friends. Now for the first time we see the 
importance of Sostratus’ acceptance of Gorgias as a friend. And 
Gorgias is still being tested, for when Callippides accedes to the 
wishes of his son (with only the one implicit rebuke, “ Why do you 
quote truisms at me?”), the generosity of the “beggar” is called 
into question.** At first he stands on his dignity ; then he too yields 
to friendship and humanity. The fact that everyone is confronted 
with a serious moral choice, landowner as well as small farmer, 
worker as well as lover, brings the immediacy of Menander’s ethical 


of Euclio in Plautus’ Aulularia from miser into generous father), and 
“ Découverte ” 368; Photiades, 119; Schmid, 179. Contrast not only the 
transformation of Demos in Aristophanes’ Knights but also the hinted 
transformation of Trygaios in his Peace (cf. lines 860-62, 335-36, 349-53, 
and esp. 349-50: “If I get Peace you will no longer find me a harsh judge 
or ill-tempered [Svcxodos] or rough in character as before.’’) 

**]T follow the interpretation of W. E. Blake, who suggested to the 
American Philological Association (on Dec. 28, 1959) that Gorgias’ resis- 
tance was motivated by his overhearing the word rrwxovs applied to him 
and his sister by Callippides (line 795). 
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prescriptions home to the audience. Indeed, the two marriages 
with which the fairytale concludes are symbolic of a hoped-for 
reconciliation of the diverse interests whose struggling disparity 
was the greatest problem of the late fourth century.**® Only fore- 
bearance and generous sacrifice on the part of the rich and generous 
acceptance of that generosity by the poor could bridge the growing 
chasm between the parties; only the recognition of individual 
dignity and common humanity makes the offer and the acceptance 
possible. The unmasking of individuality thus becomes for Men- 
ander the keystone of social progress. 

One unreconstructed individualist remains. Not all men, as 
Socrates thought, naturally profit from lessons; Cnemon is still 
alone, still called 8vcxoAos. Sostratus exclaims on his “ invincible 
character.” But those who do not voluntarily join the dance of 
life may be forced into it. Since Cnemon has no share in family 
kindness, Pan surrenders him, as it were, to the untender mercies 
of his opponents, Geta and Sicon. Similarly, in the Epitrepontes, 
the harsh irritability and meddlesomeness of Smicrines caused him 
to be exposed in Act 5 to the banter of a sermonizing slave and an 
old maid-servant. The farcical ending of the Dyskolos is not a con- 
cession to the baser elements of Menander’s audience nor the wild 
fling of a juvenile imagination.*® Rather, it is a tribute to the very 
spirit of comedy, to the xaos and yayos in which the forces of 
vitality and joy triumph over the figures of death, desolation, and 
discomfort. In Old Comedy the enemies of society are expelled 
ignominiously from the feast; in the New they are impelled to join 
it. To the infectious sound of Pan’s victorious music the company 
proceed, perhaps even dance into the shrine. 


**See the good discussion of economic tension in the post-Alexandrian 
era by Sir W. W. Tarn—G. T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilisation, 3 ed. 
(London, 1952), 108-21, esp. 120 (“the most unhealthy phenomenon in 
Hellenism”). Tarn (279) cites the plea of the poet Cercidas to his friends 
to meet the threat of social revolution by healing the sick and giving to 
the poor. 

*° Menander wrote at least 108 comedies but won first prize only eight 
times; cf. Susemihl, 256 and notes 48-49. The idea of Martin, “ Découverte ” 
374, that he won because of concessions to low taste, seems to me just as 
speculative as its contrary, the idea of Webster, ALFCA, 135, that the 
decorous tone of his comedies was facilitated by the restricted franchise 
(and so abolition of free tickets?) in the “ Macedonizing ” periods, 321-319 
and 317-307 B.C. 
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So far we have stressed the contrast between Sostratus and 
Gorgias, Callipides and Cnemon. We should not, however, ignore 
the running contrast between age and youth throughout the play. 
The toils of Sostratus were compared to those of Ferdinand; but in 
The Tempest, a play of his old age, Shakespeare suggests through 
recurrent metaphor that the love of Ferdinand and Miranda may be 
insubstantial as a dream, his based on momentary passion, hers 
on newborn wonder; to the illusions of both is opposed the hard- 
won wisdom of Prospero, the realist-magician, who knows that old 
age is the time when illusions fade.** To Menander at twenty-five 
the illusions of love seem—perhaps are—more real. A few simple 
changes in the outlooks of Sostratus and Gorgias and their happi- 
ness is secured. Youth is seen to be wiser than age, if folly can be 
wisdom ; for Cnemon has succumbed to what Aristotle pictured as 
the universal fault of age (Rhet. 1389b) : 


They are ill-natured. For ill-nature makes the worst of everything. But 
old men suspect the worst from lack of faith, and it is from experience that 
they come to lose their faith.** 


From the typical attitude of aged “calculation” Cnemon is rapt 
by force, Callippides by the wise counsel of his son. Indeed, 
Menander’s own youthful optimism is betrayed by the fact that if 
youth learns from experience in this play, experience also learns 
from youth. The idea is not un-Greek. If Telemachus learned from 
his elders but taught them little, yet Achilles and Priam, Neoptole- 
mus and Philoctetes learn from each other. In the present play 
the Child is instructor to the Man, generous impulse to petrified 
calculation. 


In conclusion a few negative points must be made. The Dyskolos 


“1 See the excellent chapter on the metaphorical unity of The Tempest 
(mostly carried through imagery of dreams and shadows) in R. A. Brower, 
The Fields of Light (New York, 1951). 

*? The passage on old age, Rhet. 1389b-1390a, is meant to color an orator’s 
excursus, and such sweeping generalizations would be hard to find in the 
Ethics. Yet Aristotle’s description suggests that he might have regarded 
much of Cnemon’s anti-social behavior as an encrustment natural to old 
age: age is ungenerous, timid, cold, egotistical, calculating; “ Not humanity 
but feebleness makes them compassionate.” But Menander does not so 
generalize; he knows some old men like Callippides and others like 
Cnemon, and his Cnemon is pessimistic without being cold, distrustful but 
a hater of calculating men. 
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has proved once and for ali that Menander’s characters are not all 
alike. Instructive here are the mistakes of able scholars who tried 
to reconstruct the play from fragments: Cnemon is not, as was 
thought, just another miser who must be convinced to spend his 
money fittingly.** Our Dyskolos lacks the peculiar fault of Euclio; 
his own is less curable. Rather than translate philosophical ideas 
into verse, Menander uses Aristotelian and Theophrastean types 
as a kind of algebra towards the construction of his own formulas 
for human affairs. Now if, as the dramatist’s purpose and the 
artistic standards of his time demanded, all his serious characters 
are strongly individualized, it follows that his plays cannot be all 
alike.“ In externals, perhaps, they might be hard to distinguish 
by memory: the same has been said of the novels of Jane Austen, 
which by no means lose their internal fascination because they all 
portray gentle society preoccupied with the search for stable mar- 
riages and social security. The apparent “decadence” of a society 
concerned mainly with love and money should not blind us to the 
merits of its most able playwright; the recognitions and happy 
endings are only his conventional tools, and he employs these with 
subtlety and vigor. In only one respect can the Dyskolos be seen 
as relatively immature. The development of its plot is simple and 
linear, as contrasted with the complexly interwoven Epitrepontes 
of his later years.*® But his exploitation of character contrast, com- 
plete on a minor scale, points forward to the Second Adelphoe. 


“2 See the speculative reconstructions of the Dyskolos by Pack (above, 
note 22), 151-160, and Webster, SM, 58, note 3 (“a single-character play ”), 
114 (the Dyskolos was a man who suddenly came into wealth), and 147-8. 
It would be cruel to criticize their courageous efforts with our hindsight, 
yet it should be noted that such reconstructions tend to rely on stock 
characters and situations rather than to credit the dramatist with much 
subtlety. Cf. the wise remarks of T. W. Lumb in Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters (Oxford, 1921), 66: “ Literary fragments are not like human 
bones, one of which was sufficient for an Agassiz to reconstruct the whole 
body with tolerable certainty.” 

“«Thus Goold, 157, points out that such criticism as that of Terence, 

Menander fecit Andriam et Perinthiam; 

qui utramvis recte norit, ambas noverit, 
is now shown to be invalid (not to say dangerous?). See the excellent 
discussion by Gomme (above, note 25), 249-265, on what is external to 
a Menandrian plot and what essential. 

‘Ss Few plays of Menander are absolutely dateable: only his Anger in 
321, Dyskolos in 316, Charioteer in 312, Imbrians in 302. Webster, SM., 
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The farcical element in the Dyskolos is beautifully integrated with 
the serious developments; it is a perverted taste that would criticize 
the play for having won a prize. 

Hopefully, later discoveries will show us something of Menander’s 
poetic development, his gradual adaptation of the complex plot to 
the requirements of character-portrayal. But the present play forces 
us to acknowledge it as a “ freeborn Athenian.” Those who mistook 
its identity will be convinced by its chief recognition-token of Attic 
parentage: pirocodotpev avev padaxias (“we pursue wisdom without 
loss of vigor”’).** 


The University of North Carolina 


THE DYSKOLOS OF MENANDER 


Characters, in order of appearance: 


Pan, a benevolent god. 

Sostratus, a young Athenian of leisure. 
Chaereas, his friend, a man of sense. 
Pyrrhias, slave of Sostratus. 
Cnemon, “ the Curmudgeon,’ 
Girl, daughter of Cnemon. 
Davus, slave of Gorgias. 
Gorgias, serious, moral ste )son of Cnemon. 

Geta, slave of Callipides. 

Sicon, a haughty cook. 

Simike, aged slave of Cnemon. 

Myrrhine, wife of Cnemon and mother of Gorgias. 
Callipides, a rich landowner, father of Sostratus. 


’ 


a poor farmer. 


Scene: The Attic countryside, near Phyle. A cave, shrine of Pan and the 
Nymphs. Houses of Cnemon and Gorgias. 


108, puts the Epitrepontes after 304, on the basis of metrical changes and 
“ decreasing fooling”; so also the Second Adelphoe. 

** Professor Thomas Means, no mean hand at comic staging, argued 
at Wellesley that I seriously underrated the comic possibilities of the 
Dyskotos, especially in its visual effects (carrying of sheep, procession of 
slaves, contrast between “dignified” and “undignified” types). I agree 
that, subordinated to the dramatist’s main purpose, such scenes are essential 
to the famous Menandrian vis, which Julius Caesar estimated at its 
proper value. 

This paper owes much to the advice and encouragement of Professor John 
Finley and to the detailed criticisms of Professors Robert Getty and 
Henry Immerwahr. I am grateful also to the Classical Association of New 
England for giving me a theatre in which to test some of my ideas. 
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Synopsis of the play: 


AcTI Prologue, by Pan. He tells of the misanthropy of Cnemon, whose 
quarrelsomeness had forced Myrrhine to leave him and live in great 
poverty with her son, Gorgias. Cnemon himself, also poor, remained 
with an old housekeeper and a young daughter whose natural, 
unspoilt piety Pan decided to reward by making a rich young 
Athenian (Sostratus) fall in love with her. 


Sostratus himself, appearing, reveals the depth of his love to 
Chaereas, whose commonsensical approach he rejects. Pyrrhias runs 
in, terrified of the “lunatic,” Cnemon, who had chased him away 
with clods and pears. Cnemon is seen, grumbling about the 
“crowds”; after growling at the citified Sostratus, he exits. Enter 
the Girl, distressed because Simike has dropped a bucket into the 
well (within). Sostratus lovingly fetches water for her but is 
prevented by the suspicious slave, Davus. Exeunt S, P and C, in 
search of Geta, who can advise them. 


Chorus of revellers at Pan’s shrine. 


AcTII Gorgias scolds Davus for not learning more about the city stranger. 
Sostratus returns; he missed Geta, who was employed by the super- 
stitious mother of 8S. in some sacrifice. Gorgias preaches on the 
dangerous wrongness of harming the poor; S. indignantly affirms 
his honorable intentions towards the Girl. G. apologizes for his 
suspicions but warns that Cnemon will only marry his daughter to 
another “ like himself.” Persevering, S. is advised to take a mattock 
and work in the fields, since Cnemon cannot stand people of leisure. 
Exeunt. 


Enter (and proceed to the shrine) Geta and Sicon, with bundles 
and a sheep. Myrrhine has sent them to prepare a sacrifice to Pan, 
after a terrible dream that Pan had shackled S. and made him work 
in the fields! 


Chorus 


Act III Cnemon is deterred from leaving his house by the noisy arrival 
of slaves led by Geta. He curses sacrifices and sacrificers. We soon 
see why, for Geta comes to borrow a cooking-pot. Cnemon refuses 
violently, chases away Geta and then Sicon (who prides himself on 
his tact). 


Sostratus returns, exhausted and sunburnt; Cnemon never saw 
him! Geta tells him about the festivities; exit S. to invite his new 
friends, Gorgias and Davus. 


Enter Simike, wailing. A mattock has followed the bucket into 
the well. Threatening that she will go in next, Cnemon chases her 
indoors. The others prepare for the festivities. 


Chorus 
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AcTIV Re-enter Simike, wailing. Now Cnemon has fallen in! Gorgias 


Act V 


calls Sostratus, runs to save Cnemon. Sicon exults. Re-enter S, 
to tell how G. saved Cnemon just in time. Enter a sadder and 
wetter Cnemon, with G. Moved by G.’s nobility and realizing that 
no man is self-sufficient, he calls for Myrrhine and hands over his 
property to G., empowering him to marry off the Girl. Exit, to be 
by himself, G. betrothes the Girl to S., who has passed the test of 
character. 


Enter Callipides, hungry; goes into the shrine; G. and family to 
their house. 


Chorus 


Preaching the right use of riches, S, persuades his father, Calli- 
pides, to give his daughter in marriage to Gorgias. G. at first refuses 
to marry the heiress, then accepts. The betrothal is formalized; 
arrangements are made for a double wedding-party. 


Wishing to be by himself, Cnemon has sent even Simike away to 
the party. Re-enter Geta and Sicon, plotting revenge. They carry 
Cnemon’s bed outdoors while he sleeps, awaken him by knocking, 
and harass him with absurd requests. The flute plays; they tell 
Cnemon about the joys of the party, begin to drag him there. Cnemon 
submits. Song and dance, applause. 








NEO-LATIN BIBLICAL PASTORALS 
By W. LeonaRD GRANT 


For a period of over four hundred years a very large number of 
Neo-Latin poets and versifiers employed the eclogue as a medium. 
Some writers saluted births, deaths, and marriages in poems that 
combined the background of classical pastoral with the content of 
the conventional genethliacon, epicedium, and epithalamium. Public 
events received elaborate and often fulsome treatment in pastoral 
panegyrics and epinicia or in courtly eclogues. Contemporary 
matters were discussed in eclogues that dealt with the most varied 
of personal interests—self-analysis, expression of thanks, congratu- 
lation on recovery from illness, vituperation of an enemy, wishes 
for bon voyage. Another group (and here contents frequently over- 
lap from one type to another) is formed by poems of a didactic or 
satirical or religious nature. Lastly come the semi-dramatic eclogue 
and the pastoral masque, the latter of which was sometimes per- 
formed al fresco to the accompaniment of music. The present 
article will confine itself to one class of religious pastoral. 

Some religious topics had been introduced incidentally into the 
cryptic eclogues of Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374), it is true, but 
the poem that gave the real impetus to this form of eclogue is the 
eleventh pastoral (in lines 136-182) of Giovanni Boccaccio (1313- 
1374), in which the Nativity is treated as though it were a situation 
in Virgilian pastoral. The New Testament story of the shepherds 
who watched their flocks by night naturally suggested pastoral 
treatment, and this later led to similar treatment of later parts of 
Christ’s life, then to pastoral based on Old Testament narratives, 
then to the meditative or devotional pastoral of various sorts, and 
finally to the sequence of Mary-eclogues. In the present paper I 
shall deal only with the first three groups. 


I 


The pastoral treatment accorded Christ’s birth in Boccaccio’s 
poem is no more than a hint; the first poet to take up that hint 
appears to have been Francesco Patrizi of Siena (1413-1492). 
Patrizi’s Nativity-poem, “The Birth of Christ” (De natali Christi; 
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150 hexameters dedicated to Pope Pius II), must have obtained 
considerable circulation in manuscript, for verbal echoes are fre- 
quent in most subsequent eclogues of the Nativity—it was Patrizi, 
in fact, rather than Boccaccio, who set the pattern for this type 
of poem. 

The eclogue is arranged in three “ scenes.” In the first (1-80), 
the shepherds Lycidas and Menalcas (such Greek names are normal 
in Nativity-eclogues, odd as it may seem) are discovered meeting 
unexpectedly. In reply to Lycidas’ question, Menalcas says that 
he has been watching the sky—he expects snow; as for Lycidas, 
he has been searching the whole night for a lost animal and is 
exhausted. Menalcas invites him to warm himself by the fire and 
have something to eat and drink. Lycidas thanks his new friend 
heartily and asks him to explain the position of the various con- 
stellations. Menalcas explains the curious present state of the sky 
and says that he feels certain that something strange is about to 
happen—perhaps even the end of the world. Lycidas suddenly 
notices that his heifer is kneeling and seems to be worshipping—the 
sheep are doing the same. There is a clap of thunder, and the two 
men see a winged figure flying down towards them: they are sure 
that it is an angel, but are terrified for all that, and try to run off. 
The messenger (nuntius is used as a translation of the Greek 
angelos) tells them not to be afraid; he explains that the Almighty 
has sent His Son to be born on earth, that the Universe will obey 
Him, and that His name will be Christ. The strange behaviour 
of the Heavens and of the animals is only prophetic: the birth of 
Christ will bring a Golden Age—idols and false superstitions will 
vanish, and there will be peace on earth. With this the angel 
disappears from view and the first scene ends. 

In the second (81-129), Menalcas at first laments the disappear- 
ance of the angel, but Lycidas urges him to come and find the 
miraculous Child promised them. As they walk on, Menalcas 
promises to give gifts to this divine Being that had been prophesied 
by Moses and Alcidamas and the Sibyl, all of whom had said that 
an Age of Gold would some day bring back Astraea (the goddess 
of justice) and her sister Peace. At this point Lycidas sees a light in 
the distance—it is a star that lights up not only the heavenly 
host but also a stable before which an old man is standing to 
welcome them. 

In the third scene (130-150) the angel re-appears and urges the 
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two shepherds to kneel before the Child and Mary; Lycidas and 
Menalcas sing a hymn of praise to both, and the poem ends with 
the shepherds entering the stable with Joseph. 

This eclogue has some curious faults of metre; its Greek names 
at first strike the reader as freakish; to call the angel by the phrase 
often used of Mercury by the classical poets (Cyllenia proles), and 
to provide the Almighty with the attributes of Jupiter seems out- 
landish (odder things were done in English in the seventeenth 
century: Cowley and Donne represent the Infant Christ as the 
Infant Hercules) ; but the poem is one of obvious sincerity—the 
prophecy of the Golden Age (for all its reminiscences of Virgil and 
Ovid) has the ring of faith, and the brief prayer of Lycidas and 
Menalcas (136-145) is not mere verse-composition, for all its 
stereotyped phraseology. 

The next Nativity-eclogue I know of is the De ortu Servatorts 
(“The Saviour’s Birth”; 131 hexameters) of Andrea Fulvio of 
Palestrina (florwit 1485-1530), also written for a Pope—in this 
case Leo X. This poem (the “plot” of which is identical with 
Patrizi’s) does more credit to Fulvio’s enthusiasm and industry 
than to his poetical talents—Leo X, who could tell poetry when 
he saw it, probably held no very high opinion of this third-rate 
piece of work. 

The Nativity-eclogue of Sébastien Chateillon of Dauphiné is a 
little better. In the poem called “Sirillus” (89 hexameters) a 
shepherd of that name describes to Damon the events of the night 
before—the appearance of the angel who told of the birth of Christ 
at Bethlehem, the songs of the heavenly host, the shepherds’ adora- 
tion of the Child. The poem closes with a hymn to the power and 
gentleness of the Saviour, and Damon leaves (82-89) to see the 
divine Child for himself. The eclogue is not really very much 
better than Fulvio’s so far as Latin and as poetry are concerned, 
but it is honest and mercifully free from the pedantries occasioned 
by Fulvio’s scholarly vanity. 

Yet another Nativity-eclogue—far more elaborate than any we 
have met so far—is that by Joao de Mello de Sousa of Torres-Nova 
in Portugal (ca. 1510-1575). This poem, “The Shepherds’ 
Eclogue” (Ecloga pastorum; 205 hexameters), is the first to use 
Hebrew names for the shepherds and the first to make them the 
traditional three in number. The poem consists of introduction 
(1-29), responsive or “ amoebaean ” quatrains (30-102), and a con- 
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cluding section of narrative (103-205). The appearance of quatrain- 
arrangement, which is normal in pastoral lovers’ songs, is at first 
sight odd, but it is handled with reasonable decorum—it is unusual 
but not eccentric. 

This night (begins de Sousa), hated by all the monsters of 
Tartarus, was silent; all the world was still, but Zabulon, Ephraim, 
and Asser continued to guard their flocks and herds amid the 
winter’s snow, and, to pass the time, “ engaged in alternating song ” 
—at least Zabulon and Ephraim do. Their songs describe the life 
of the shepherd, praise David and Moses, pray for prosperity and 
happiness, praise the Almighty, and recall prophecies of the coming 
of a leader Who will restore the Golden Age. Ephraim is about 
to make his last response when he is interrupted (in a quatrain) 
by Asser, who is startled at the sudden brightness of the sky. 

The tone of the poem changes; it has not been flippant so far, but 
the diction at this point becomes more formal, weighty, and elabor- 
ate. A dazzling light suddenly appears, terrifying the three shep- 
herds, until the voice of an angel announces that he is bringing 
tidings of great joy: 

Restrain your fear, nor tremble at the sight, 

I bring good tidings to the world this night. 

To every shepherd of good will I bring 

The peace arising from a holy King. 

Today in David’s city now is born 

The Saviour of the world, this Christmas morn. 

This is the promised Christ-Messiah, whom 

We see as offspring of a Virgin’s womb. (111-117) 


The angel tells them to make all haste to the manger. At this the 
chorus of the heavenly host bursts into “Glory to God in the 
Highest ” : 

To God now glory in the highest be, 

Let peace extend on earth from sea to sea; 

Now let the peace of Lord Jehovah fill 

The heart of every man of honest will. (133-135) 


De Sousa now goes on to describe the Star of Bethlehem, with 
much epic elaboration (136-142), and to narrate the shepherds’ 
journey, their arrival and adoration of the Child, and their bringing 
of the news back home—the final conclusion (202-205) is curiously 
abrupt and brusque, even for pastoral. Despite some inevitable 
artificialities, this is an impressive poem—certainly the best of its 
sort since Patrizi’s. 
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The Neo-Latin poets of the next few generations did continue to 
write Nativity-eclogues, but made them part of sequences of one 
sort or another ; for the moment I shall confine myself to individual 
poems and turn now to an obscure French writer of the early seven- 
teenth century, Claude de la Place of Paris (floruit 1620), who 
was probably an instructor in rhetoric at one of the Paris lycées. 
His first Nativity-eclogue, “The Shepherds” (Pastores; 72 lines), 
is unusual for its metre, which is elegiac throughout, and for its 
treatment of the theme: so far, all Nativity-eclogues have followed 
the same general pattern, the one set by Francesco Patrizi in the 
fifteenth century ; here, however, we have the words of one shepherd 
to his fellows after the three have entered the stable. Here is the 
divine Child (says the shepherd), just as the heavenly messenger 
foretold—how humble His surroundings! Even the wild beast 
has a softer bed. Such beginnings must be an omen of the sufferings 
He will be forced to endure in life. Let us go down on our knees 
to worshin Him, promised to us He has been for centuries, the 
Messiah Who will bring a new Golden Age; let us give Him our 
humble gifts and return with more. The poem is skilful enough, 
but is badly spoiled by sentimentality. 

The sequel to this poem, published in about 1635 in a ten-page 
pamphlet of Latin devotional poems, is entitled Magi (60 lines), 
also in elegiac couplets. Here it is one of the Magi who speaks to 
his fellows as they enter the stable. The poem follows the same 
pattern as the first: the Magus tells of the Star that had led them 
to Bethlehem, prays for the Child’s favour, offers gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, looks forward (as always) to a new Golden Age, 
and leaves to spread the news of the miraculous birth. The poem 
is outstanding in no way, good or bad. 

The fourth eclogue of the nine composed by Pierre Mambrun 
of Clermont-Ferrand (1600-1661) is a Nativity-eclogue, “ Christ’s 
Birth” (Christus nascens; 107 hexameters). Here Saul, who had 
been one of the original shepherds, relates his experiences to Daniel. 
In the introduction Daniel reproaches Saul for not taking part in 
the festivities attending the coming marriage of a friend; he uses 
the word virgo of the bride, and this, of course, leads into Saul’s 
reply: Saul says that the Virgo he has seen is far superior to any 
woman on this earth and then, on being questioned by Daniel, 
launches into a narrative of the birth of Christ. The arrangement 
of this part of the poem differs only in matters of detail and points 
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of emphasis from Patrizi’s type of Nativity-eclogue—we have the 
usual narrative of the unnatural brilliance of the sky, the announce- 
ment of the angel, the song of the heavenly host (with yet another 
hexameter adaptation of “ Glory to God in the Highest”), the entry 
into the stable, and the concluding prayer to the Virgin and Christ. 
Daniel bursts into delighted exclamations, and Saul promises to 
take him to the stable, too. 

Mambrun’s poem is lively enough, but a far better poem tech- 
nically is the Nativity-eclogue, “The Shepherds of Bethlehem ” 
(Pastores Bethlehemitici; 156 hexameters), of Peter de Fransz 
(Francius) of Amsterdam (1645-1704), the third of his six pas- 
torals. The structure of Francius’ Nativity-eclogue is quite formal: 
a seventeen-line introduction is followed by a long passage of amoe- 
baean quatrains (which the author is careful not to make over- 
poweringly rhetorical and antithetical) in lines 18-153, and an 
abrupt conclusion (154-156). It will be noticed that Francius 
reverts to the practice of giving the shepherds Greek names: 


Now burned the starry firmament’s extent; 
Each shepherd slept within his sheltering tent, 
Save those whose duty ’twas to watch the flocks, 
The frosty valleys, and the freezing rocks, 

When, lo! the sky was split with thunder’s roar, 
And clouds of angel-forms appeared before, 
Who sang of joy, who filled the earth with sound, 
And ’mazed the shepherds as they gazed around. 
These did the angel send to view the Child, 

The lowly manger and the Virgin mild. 

Then Lycidas and Tityrus, the twain, 

With hymns of joy led all the rural train: 

The shepherd-boys acclaim the heavenly Boy, 
Salute their God and King with shouts of joy. 
First Lycidas would raise the tuneful strain, 
Then Tityrus would add his glad refrain: 


Ly. How great the mercy of the heavenly Lord, 
How great an honour does he now accord, 
Who sends His angel-ministers to sing 
The joyous praises of the new-born King. 


Ti. No foolish dream deceives our sleeping eye; 
Ourselves have seen the angel-band on high: 
Their holy features shone with pure delight, 
The while they sang His birth, this winter’s night. 


ly. From high Olympus sent, the heavenly Child 
Now lives on sinful earth in mercy mild; 








Ti. 


Ly. 


3h 


Ly. 


Ly. 
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Now shall the sky and fields alike rejoice 
And greet the Golden Age with tuneful voice. 


In pity at this wretched world’s estate, 
He saves the world He did Himself create; 
His Son He sends to expiate our sin, 
To snatch from Erebus and save for Him. 


Thus did He promise in the days of old; 
The voices of the prophets thus foretold; 
The man of sling and lyre and shepherd’s crook 
Revealed this hope in song by Cedron’s brook. 


Salvation now awaits expectant Earth, 
For God is born a man by Virgin birth. 
A holy mother bears an Infant blest, 

To save the sinful and to aid the rest. 


From heaven He comes to save the race of men, 
To you, O little town of Bethlehem. 

Now has He left the heavens’ lofty dome: 

A lowly manger is His earthly home. 


Thrice happy fields, and town forever blest, 
Where now the Infant’s at His mother’s breast; 
No age will ever see your fame grow cold; 
Forever shall the joyous tale be told. 


No shrub can match the cypress with its fame: 
No city now can equal Bethel’s claim; 

Nor Tyre nor Babylon shall flaunt their pride; 
Nor Salem’s mark nor Sidon’s shall abide. 


Now silent, all: the holy stall I see; 

Once entered, kneel in prayer on bended knee: 
Adore the offspring of a Virgin’s womb, 

And deck the manger with the roses’ bloom. 


My ears have heard, my eyes have seen the Boy; 

I scarce believe my eyes, my ears for joy! 

Yet ears and eyes alike attest my joy: 

These eyes have seen, these ears have heard the Boy. 


True was the promise: here the Infant lies, 
And fills the stable with his gentle cries; 
The earthly parents smile with holy joy, 
The ox and ass adore the tender Boy. 


Though blest the man, the maiden is thrice blest, 
And dear to God, preferred above the rest; 

We too are blest, this sacred Christmas night, 
For God has granted us this holy sight. 
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Ly. 
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These, holy Infant, are the gifts we bring, 
These rustic honours for a heavenly King; 
Accept our homage as our song we raise; 
Receive our offerings and our hymns of praise. 


Auspicious Boy! The heavens smile on Thee, 
And myrrh will flow unbid from every tree; 
The olives and the grain will grow at will; 
The buds will burst on every sunny hill. 

The earth is verdant and the woods are green; 
The nightingale and swallow can be seen; 
The sliding streams and rippling rivers glide; 
The fields grow fertile with the waters’ tide. 


The flocks and herds are in the grassy mead, 
Nor fear the wolf and lion as they feed; 
The shepherd treads a jaunty measure now, 
The farmer leaves the labour of the plough. 


The Nymphs present their gifts in baskets piled: 
Narcissus, amaranth, and crocus wild, 

The myrtie, ivy, and the flowering may, 

The lilies’ garland, and the roses’ spray. 


Three Kings of Orient their riches bear, 

And place their dazzling gifts around Him there; 
Sabaean odours burn before the King, 

As purest gold and smoothest myrrh they bring. 


See how the guiding Star refulgent gleams 

And guides the wandering Kings with vivid beams! 
It leads their halting steps towards the stall: 
They come, they kneel, they greet him King of all. 


I gaze in wonder on the guiding Star: 

Now all the stars are burning brighter far; 
The firmament obeys the heavens’ decree, 
And every star is blazing clear to see. 


As glows the hyacinth with scarlet hue, 

As shines the cherry or the grape with dew, 
As gleams the wool] with Sidon’s purple wealth, 
So glows the Infant’s cheek with ruddy health. 


As glows the winter-star from east to west, 
As gleams the morning-star above the rest, 
As burns the mid-day sun with lustre clear, 
So brilliant do the Infant’s eyes appear. 


Come, lovely Boy, advance; our pastures green 
Invite Your godlike presence to be .seen; 

When You shall tread upon our verdant fields, 
What crops will flourish, and what bounteous yields! 
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Come, lovely Boy, advance; when You are nigh, 
The crop will flourish and the weed will die, 
The serpent vanish, with its poisoned tongue, 
The wolf shall spare the oxen’s tender young. 


And goodness, mercy, honour, love divine, 
All born with you together at a time, 

Shall ever follow You, the virtues’ friend, 
And bring You back to heaven at the end. 


And shining Peace, with freshest flowers bedecked, 
Shall save the world that human sin has wrecked; 
All war shall cease on earth at Your behest, 
And men enjoy the fruits of peace and rest. 


The sheep of Nazareth shall be Your care, 
And every flock shall follow docile there; 
The sheep of Galilee shall heed Your voice, 
And in the Jordan’s waters will rejoice. 


Those sheep, when fed, You’ll lead within the fold, 
A chosen flock, selected from of old; 

None but the freshest pastures shall they see; 
Grass ever green, and waters cool shall be. 


As flocks to meadows, silver to the mine, 
As grain to fertile fields, and grapes to vine, 
As fountains to the grass, as elms to rocks, 


So You to every shepherd and his flocks. 


As heaven makes earth, as stars make heaven bright, 
As moon to stars, as sun to Luna’s light, 

As God to sun and moon and shining star, 

So You the Father’s pride and glory are. 


Yourself a shepherd, hear the shepherds’ plea, 
Who came to save the world from misery ; 

To heaven guide us, Who from heaven came: 

We caused Your coming, and we cause Your fame. 


Yourself a shepherd, hear the shepherds’ prayer: 
Make us Your comrades and companions there; 
Each valley, wood, and mountain shall rejoice, 
And sing Your virtues with eternal voice. 


* * * 


Thus sang the shepherds as they turned to see 
Their homes beside the Lake of Galilee; 
Now rose the sun above the eastern hills, 
And warmed the chilly fields and frozen rills. 
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II 


Some poets were more ambitious and undertook to write a whole 
sequence o! eclogues on the birth, mission, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ; the best-known and earliest example of such a 
sequence appears in the twelve sacred eclogues (bucolica sacra) 
of Antonio Geraldini of Amelia (1449-1486) ; these have already 
been noted in an article entitled “ New Forms of Neo-Latin Pas- 
toral,” Studies in the Renaissance, V (1958), 71-100. An anthology 
of Neo-Latin pastoral should ideally contain three of Geraldini’s 
eclogues—the best, the worst, and one of average quality (nos. xii, 
iii, and either ii or viii). 

The next such sequence is a far briefer one, by Cornelis de 
Schryver of Aelst (1482-1558), who Latinized his name as Scri- 
bonius and then Grecized it as Grapheus, emerging from the process 
as Cornelius Scribonius Grapheus. 

The first bucolic poem, written shortly before 1536, is entitled 
| Panagné (“The All-Holy”) and extends to 957 hexameters: in 
, Teality it is six eclogues, like the eight that compose Giovanni 
Pontano’s earlier Lepidina (written 1503: see “An Eclogue of 
Giovanni Pontano,” Philological Quarterly, XXXVI [1957], 76- 
84), which Scribonius may very well have read (he had certainly 
read Vida’s Christiad and Sannazaro’s De partu Virginis): Pon- 
tano’s “eclogue ” is a sort of masque composed of eclogues, a mytho- 
logical charade presenting the symbolic wedding of Parthenope 
(Naples) and Sebetus (the stream Sebeto); here we have the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary. Both poems could be described as 
pastoral adaptation and expansion of Catullus’ Marriage of Peleus 
and Thetts. 

In the first part of the poem the stage is set. In the second we 
have what Pontano would have called a pompa (“ processional”’) : 
it is a long description of the crowd that is to attend the wedding 
of Mary and Joseph; as in Pontano, most are personifications of 
rivers, mountains, plains, cities, and the like, and the description 
of each successive figure is made to correspond to the actual appear- 
ance of the mountain or what-not. After about fifty examples of 
this sort of thing (and it takes a long time for the conscientious 
reader to sort them all out, especially as some of the figures are 
identified allusively), this section of the poem ends with a descrip- 
tion of a herald, presumably intended as comic relief, which, to tell 
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the truth, is rather badly needed by now. This buffoon rides a per- 
forming donkey, blows a horn raucously, puffs his cheeks like a 
frog (more coaxantis limoso in litore ranae), and encourages the 
donkey to bray and flap his ears: it reads like a description of a 
carnival-clown. 

In part three, the crowd approaches the house where the marriage 
is to take place. The young men and girls in the group sing 
epithalamia for bride and groom; as we should expect, the girls 
sing for the groom, the men for the bride, in responsive hexameter 
tanzas (five lines plus refrain). 

In part four, the crowd advances on the house, to be met by 
Nazara, described as the former nurse of the bride, now her pronuba 
(matron of honour); the guests salute the bride and groom and 
marvel at the Nymphs who attend them—Areté (Virtue), Agapé 
(Love), Elpis (Hope), Pistis (Faith), Homonoea (Concord), 
Ischys (Strength), Talasis (Patience), and many more, as well as 
five young men called Ponus (Toil), Symphora (Disaster), Thlipsis 
(Tribulation), Staurus (Cross), and Pirasmus (Temptation) : part 
four, as the reader will already have suspected, is decidedly pedantic. 

In part five comes the description of the wedding-ceremony, 
carried out by Pistis, Agapé, Parthenia (Virginity), and others; 
in part six the poem is brought to an end by a cheerful description 
(reminiscent of Mantuan) of rustic dancing and merrymaking, 
much of which sounds distinctly athletic and sweaty. 

The second bucolic poem of the sequence of three, called “The 
God-Man ” (Theander; 407 hexameters), consists of a long dialogue 
among three shepherds, Polymelus, Amnonomeus, and Agraulus, 
the latter two of whom are represented as being two of the shepherds 
of Bethlehem. In the introduction Polymelus meets the other two 
and asks what is the reason for the strange but lovely radiance 
diffused over the entire landscape (this takes nearly three pages.) 
Amnonomeus bids Polymelus drink the nectar-like water of the 
near-by stream and tells him that the Golden Age has truly re- 
turned—lions no longer harm flocks, nor do wolves and bears; 
griffins now live at peace with horses, fallow-deer and rabbits with 
dogs, and Aepolus has actually seen a spotted leopard peacefully 
consorting with sheep. But, says Polymelus, if the Golden Age has 
truly returned, then surely the Child of whom Tityrus (i.e. Virgil) 
spoke must have been born at last. 

Yes, says Agraulus, He has indeed, and Amnonomeus and I have 
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seen Him lying in a manger surrounded with flowers one moonlit 
night; Panagné smiled and kissed Him as the oxen bowed down 
and the Nymphs of Napé brought gifts along with Pales, the 
Satyrs, Dryads, and Oreads, while Pan sang and the shepherds 
assembled from all sides. Later that night, goes on Agraulus, we 
were watching our flocks when an angelic voice from Heaven told 
us that the Child, offspring of Panagné and Panurgus (“ All- 
Creator”) was a divine human-being (Theander) who would re- 
store the countryside by removing all causes of infertility or blight 
(paganism), cure the sheep of illnesses (heresies) and drive off wild 
beasts (heretic-teachers like Luther), and restore a Golden Age: 
Botor, Meliboeus, Aepolus, Moschon, and Oreander were present 
and can vouch for the truth of all this. There is still a great Star 
in the heavens, says Amnonomeus—if you follow its light, you will 
be guided to the stable where the Virgin is suckling her Child. 
After selecting a lamb as a gift, Polymelus makes his way to Bethle- 
hem ; he sees the Infant Christ, gives Him the lamb as a plaything, 
promises Him a toy hoop, and promises to go birds’-nesting for 
Him. He then returns to his wife Leucogalé, who he knows is 
making porridge by now. The cheerfully domestic note of Gemiit- 
lichkeit is overdone: de Schryver was aiming at the effect frequently 
achieved by Pontano and Fracastoro in Neo-Latin verse or at that 
achieved by Titian in an early painting called La Viérge au Lapin, 
but has overshot the mark badly. 

The third poem of the series, Pan (420 hexameters), is contrasted 
with the second as JI Penseroso is with L’Allegro. In the second 
Polymelus had seen a golden world and wonderingly asked the 
smiling newcomers the reason for it all; here the shepherd Thau- 
mazon sees a world filled with gloom, darkness, and evil omens: 
he asks his friend Algophorus (“Bringer of Painful Tidings”) 
what is the cause, and is told at great length how Pan had met his 
death as a result of jealousy and betrayal. This narrative is followed 
by a lament of Nymphs and a prophecy of Pan’s future resurrection 
and return to Arcadia. The pastoral form is all too faithfully main- 
tained ; the reader can feel little but discomfort. But de Schryver 
is not to be dismissed as a pedantic schoolmaster: there are passages 
in the Panagné that are distinctly worth reading, and even in the 
contrasting birth and death poems this author can occasionally 
strike out a ringingly effective line that sticks in the memory. 

A third sequence of poems on the life of Christ—again not nearly 
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so extensive as Geraldini’s—is that by Georg or Gregor Bersman 
of Annaberg (1538-1611). The first poem, “The Birth of Christ” 
(Natalicia Jesu Christi; 130 hexameters), has little to offer. Here 
the shepherds are not Greek youths or Germans with Greek names, 
but two Hebrew pastores named Simeon and Judas: ambo pastores, 
Hebraei sanguinis ambo. As usual in Christmas-eclogues, the time 
is midnight. The poem is amoebaean and rhetorically balanced 
throughout except for lines 125-130, a conclusion in the author’s 
own words. The two shepherds recall ancient prophecies, urge 
Christ to manifest Himself, praise both Him and the Virgin, predict 
the coming of the Easterh Kings, and prophesy the events of 
Christ’s life and ministry and also the Golden Age of faith He will 
institute: there is nothing here, in other words, that has not 
appeared in all the Christmas-eclogues we have already considered. 

The second eclogue, “ On the Saviour’s Death and Resurrection ” 
(De merito mortis ac resurrectionis Servatoris Jesu Christi; 124 
hexameters), is in dialogue throughout, the shepherds being Josias 
and Banaias (who probably represent Joachim Camerarius and 
Bersman himself). The two men exchange compliments on each 
other’s musicianship and agree to sing of the salvation which has 
been won for mankind by Christ’s death. Josias describes the Virgin 
embracing Christ’s body as it was taken down from the cross (this 
passage reads very much like a description of some actual pieta), 
quotes her lament, and describes the omens of darkness, earthquake, 
ghostly appearances, and storms in heaven, concluding tantae molis 
erat lapsam instaurare salutem (68), an example of the heavy- 
handed reminiscence of Virgil that will amuse, disgust, or infuriate 
the reader. Banaias follows with a narrative of the descent into 
hell, the resurrection, and the ascension, concluding with a hymn 
praising the power and love of Christ. Bersman at least had a good 
idea in contrasting the song of sorrow and the song of triumph, 
but has executed it ill. 

In the third sacred eclogue, “The Miracle of the Holy Spirit” 
(De miraculo sancti spiritus; 120 hexameters), we have a Biblical 
equivalent of Virgil’s sixth eclogue (the Lucretian song of Silenus). 
Here Bersman tells how the Hebrew shepherd Josias had sung of 
the creation of the universe, the history of the Jews, the life and 
ministry of Christ, and the mission of the apostles. It is a dull 
poem, marred, as usual, by Bersman’s characteristic fault of exces- 
sively close reminiscence of Virgil. 
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III 


Pastoral treatment of the story of Christ’s birth, life, and death 
naturally suggested similar treatment of stories and themes derived 
from the Old Testament, although such eclogues are not nearly so 
common as one might have expected. 

We begin with a true curiosity, the third of the six eclogues of 
Giacopo Sannazaro’s friend and ardent admirer, Giano Anisio of 
Naples (ca. 1475-1540). This poem, entitled “Wisdom” (Sa- 
pientia; 61 hexameters), appears to be an expansion and pastoral 
re-working of an earlier poem of 44 hendecasyllablics translating, 
or, rather, paraphrasing part of the Song of Solomon: Oriental 
imagery in a classical lyric-form sounds decidedly strange; as pas- 
toral it sounds stranger still. In the eclogue, a lover serenades his 
mistress in language that combines the motifs of Ovidian erotic with 
the characteristic repetitions, parallelisms, and exotic figures of 
thought and speech of Hebrew poetry. The whole impression of 
the poem (including its peculiar metrical effects) is one of calcu- 
lated oddity. 

The second eclogue of Pierre Mambrun of Clermont-Ferrand 
(“Cain and Abel”; 101 hexameters) is scarcely worth mentioning ; 
far more effective use of themes derived from the Old Testament 
was made in the first two of the eclogues of Peter de Fransz of 
Amsterdam. The first eclogue, Moses (172 hexameters), is an 
epinicium, a song of victory sung by Moses after leading the 
Israelites out of Egypt, with brief introduction (1-4) and con- 
clusion (166-172). There is nothing of the conventional pastoral 
in this poem, even though a refrain with the characteristically 
“bucolic” rhythms does appear at irregular intervals. There is 
little actual translation from the Biblical text, except for isolated 
phrases like “the Lord of Hosts” (lle exercituum Deus est: 105). 
it is an extremely effective poem: the Latin is clear, the rhythms 
rapid, and there is a quite remarkable sense of urgency, excitement, 
and triumph communicated. There are many epinicia in Neo-Latin 
literature celebrating actual victories; few surpass and most do not 
equal the standard of excellence here attained by de Fransz. 

In the second eclogue, “David, or the Prophecy of Christ” 
(David, seu De Christo vaticinium ; 125 hexameters), the shepherd- 
king prophesies a Golden Age in the manner of Virgil’s Pollto (the 
fourth eclogue). The introduction (1-14) and conclusion (120- 
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125), a total of twenty lines only, are fitted out with the trappings 
of bucolic poetry, but otherwise there are few pastoral elements. 
The poet describes how David sat down by the brook Cedron, and, 
as he felt the power of prephecy stir within him, began to sing. 
Flow softly, sweet Cedron (he begins), and attend my sacred song: 
there will come a day when a Child shall be born of a Virgin; even 
as I say this the heaven grows brighter and I seem to see the Child 
descend and put on human form in my own city (“Royal David’s 
city”’). When He comes, diseases will flee: He will make the deaf 
hear and the blind see, will feed the hungry and perform miracles 
on the Lake of Galilee. At this point David utters an apostrophe, 
highly rhetorical but also highly effective, to Jordan and Cedron, 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem; then he describes, in a rapid series of 
dramatic scenes, as though in a vision, the crowds that followed 
Christ, the trial, the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, and 
then concludes the song with a vision of the last judgment. This 
is a far more rhetorical poem than the first eclogue, but is certainly 
its equal in excellence. 

I shall (but with some regret) neglect the series of ten religious 
pastorals written by the prolific Jesuit poet Laurent Lebrun of 
Nantes (1607-1663)—these are very uneven in quality—and ex- 
amine the huge sequence written by Robertus Obryzius (Obrisius; 
Aubry?) of Hermanville in Artois (ca. 1540-ca. 1594), a Catholic 
Netherlandish poet who published his “Sacred Idylls” (Hidyllia 
sacra in utrumque Testamentum) at Douai in 1587. Here we have 
no less than 390 pages of Latin eclogues in which Obryzius syste- 
matically covers practically all the Old Testament (including the 
Apocrypha) and the Gospels of the New. There are 114 eclogues, 
all told, arranged in twelve books: Books I-VIII, totalling 86 
eclogues, are devoted to the Old Testament, Book IX-XII, totalling 
28 poems, to the New—the 28 cover precisely the same ground as 
do Antonio Geraldini’s twelve bucolica sacra, but in far greater 
detail. There are about 11,700 hexameters in all this. Of real 
pastoral there is very little in the volume; where it is easy or appro- 
priate, naturally, Obryzius presents us with shepherds and flocks, 
as in his Christmas-eclogue (IX, iv), and usually those shepherds 
turn out to be Obryzius himself and his friends (especially Johannes 
Sylvius and Fredericus Jamotius). The usual forms of pastoral 
occur, of course—poems consisting of dialogue only, others in re- 
ported dialogue, narrative-poems in the words of the author, apos- 
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trophes of a coming Golden Age, laments, and so forth. An Old 
Testament poem gives us the amoebaean quarrel of a Hebrew shep- 
herd insisting on the truth of monotheism and a Philistine shepherd, 
a worshipper of Baal, equally insistent on polytheism (both, by the 
way, are given Greek names) ; verses on “the one true religion ” 
have all sorts of undertones that remind the reader, and are in- 
tended to remind him, of the religious upheavals of the Spanish 
Netherlands. A frequent form of poem is the poet’s address to 
himself. Allegory (not cryptic Petrarchan allegory) appears now 
and then; in the poem that describes Christ’s being found in the 
temple by His parents, the situation is interpreted as the Christian’s 
need to keep his eyes ever on God, upon which the poet rounds on 
himself and reproaches himself for worldliness—it is such priests as 
he who invite the spread of heresy by failing to set an example: 


Alas! the clouds of heresy grow black, 

And schisms stronger rise as we grow slack! 

A storm of evil rises from the lea, 

And drives our trembling ship far out to sea! 
The waves of evil tower amid the dark: 

The coming tenth will swamp our labouring bark! 
Ah, Jesu, sleeping, whither are You borne? 
We humbly plead for aid at night and morn: 
Assist the weary and protect from harm; 
Extend to us the everlasting arm! 


The reader will not be astonished to be told that there are arid 
stretches in this huge work; but there is much that is alive and 
worthwhile. Yet even the most courageous and enthusiastic student 
of Neo-Latin literature feels daunted at the prospect of 114 eclogues 
on one theme. 


The University of British Columbia. 
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PROVENCAL WORD STUDIES 
By Kurt LEWENT 


The words we are going to deal with in this paper are estiu, 
moguda, bon, malvatz, and envilanir. They all occur in the first 
stanza of a poem by Guillem de Saint-Didier, which we are quoting 
here according to the edition recently published by Aimo Sakari: ? 


Malvaza m’es la moguda 
d’estiu, don val meins mos chans, 
que gaieza m’a tolguda, 
4. no fes e trices e soans, 
e sui-n alges envilanitz: 
s’ab mi donz no-m val faitz ni digz, 


~~ 


non sai per ge-m chantes ja mais. 


Editor’s translation: “La fuite de l’été m’est désagréable et mon 
chant y perd, car elle m’a enlevé la gaieté-—ce que n’a fait ni la 
tromperie ni le dédain—et j’en suis un peu amoindri: si mes gestes 
ni mes paroles ne m’aidéent auprés de ma dame, je ne sais pourquoi 
je chanterais désormais.” 

Before turning to our topic proper, we must establish the true 
syntactical relation between ll. 3 and 4 and their meaning. What 
the editor apparently had in mind is a sentence like the following 
taken from Bernart de Ventadorn:? 

C’ane no-m gardei, tro fui en mei la flama, 
que m’art plus fort, no-m feira foes de forn. 


Here the gue (= quam), which is to be expected after the compara- 
tive plus fort, is missing while the no required in such sentences is 
there. We face here one of those numerous cases where the medieval 
language uses a paratactic instead of an hypotactic construction.® 


1“ Poésies du troubadour Guillem de Saint-Didier” in Mémoires de la 
Société Néophilologique de Helsinki XIX, (Helsinki, 1956), No. XI (P.-C. 
234, 14), stanza I. 

2 P.-C. 70, 12 in Appel’s edition p. 68; II, ll. 4-5. 

’ We are not allowed, of course, to say that the poet omitted the que. 
In this respect, the following passage taken from the Vie de sainte Enimie 
(ed. Brunel, Paris 1917, ll. 501-504) sheds some light on the origin of 
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The essential feature of this construction is the comparative word, 
and that is missing in Guillem’s text. Moreover, if fes really were 
a verbal form (= fetz, 3rd pers. preterite of faire), the negation 
would certainly have required ni... ni instead of e...e in l. 4. 
We therefore cancel the comma at the end of 1. 3 and read no—fes 
(or nofes)* for no fes. Thus the three nouns, nofes, trics, and soans, 
form the subject, gaieza the object of m’a tolguda. The singular 
of the verb (here a) referring to several subjects, especially if the 
latter belong to the same semantic sphere and/or follow the verb, 
is quite common in Provengal.® 
This, then, is the form that should be given to Il. 3-4: 
Que gaieza m’a tolguda 
nofes e trics e soans.° 


“For disloyalty, deceit, and contempt have taken my cheerfulness 
from me.” 

Interpreted this way, the two lines clearly show that it is his 
lady’s attitude, not the moguda d’estiu that causes the poet’s ill 
humor. There are, it is true, troubadours who connect the un- 
pleasant season with their own dejected state of mind. Cercamon 
P.-C. 112, 4 (ed. Jeanroy No. I) gives vent to this feeling in the 
following stanza (1): 

Quant l’aura doussa s’amarzis 
e-l1 folha chai de sul verjan 


this parataxis. The saint is cured of her leprosy by bathing in a fountain: 

E cant si fo tres ves lavada, 

la malautia s’en es anada, 

503. et ac la carn bela e monda, 

plus non es coloms ni colomba. 
After plus we have to supply bela e monda from the preceding line. L. 504 
forms an independent sentence without syntactical link to 1. 503 and, 
literally translated, means: “ More beautiful and spotless is no pigeon.” 
The two lines might easily have been given an hypotactic form: Et ac 
la cara plus bela e plus monda que non es coloms ni colomba. 

‘Word formations of the type non + noun are anything but rare in 
Provencal; no(n)fes itself is listed by Raynouard (Lex. Rom. III, 291) 
and Levy (Pet. Dict.), who renders it by “ déloyauté, perfidie.” 

5See the examples offered by me in Neuphil, Mitteil. 39 (1938), pp. 
251-54. 

*T am glad to state that, since I wrote down the above remarks, Félix 
Lecoy, in his review of Sakari’s edition, Rom. 79 (1957), 412-14, has come 
to the same result concerning the interpretation of these two lines. 
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e l’auzelh chanjan lor latis, 
et ieu de sai sospir e chan 
d’Amor que-m te lassat e pres, 
qu’ieu anc no l’agui en poder. 


Bernart de Ventadorn enjoys the time when the trees lose their 
foliage; he does not even want to see flowers and green leaves 
(P.-C. 70, 25, ed. Appel p. 145; stanza I) : 


Lancan vei la folha 
jos dels albres chazer, 

cui que pes ni dolha, 
a me deu bon saber. 

No crezatz qu’eu volha 
flor ni folha vezer, 

car vas me s’orgolha 
so qu’eu plus volh aver. 


Raimbaut d’Aurenca, after parallelling the inclemencies of winter 
with the torments he suffers through his love, ends his complaint 
with the following terse lines (P.-C. 389, 27 ed. Pattison No. XV, 
st. II, 1-3): 

E ges tres deniers no-m planc 

livern, anz m’o tence a festa 

ves c‘ai voluntat dolenta.’ 


However, since our troubadour gives other reasons for his dis- 
content than the “fuite de l’été” which the editor has in mind, 
the relation between the poet’s mood and the season must be quite 
different from that expressed in the three passages just quoted. 
What, then, is the true nature of that relation? 

To begin with, estiw is not necessarily only the summer; the 
word may include the idea of spring, even simply mean “ spring.” 
Cercamon starts one of his poems (P.-C. 112, 1a; ed. Jeanroy No. 


IV) thus: 


7The editor, putting the last of the three lines between dashes, trans- 
lates: “ Just see what a grievous desire I have! ” Like Kolsen, who had 
edited the poem before him (Dichtungen der Trobadors, p. 232), he sees 
in ves a form of vezer. However, ves is nothing but the preposition vas 
(ves, vers) and ves que means “in comparison to the fact that.” See my 
remarks in Litbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., 1920, p. 337, and Levy, SWB, VIII, 
593, where our passage is quoted. R. d’Aurenca uses this. phrase also in 
P.-C. 389, 37 (Pattison No. XVI) VII, 2 and 389, 3 (Pattison No. XVIII) 
II, 5. Here, too, Pattison failed to recognize the true nature of ves. In 
the second case, it is true, he reads ve-us; but see Appel, Raimbaut von 
Aurenca (Berlin 1928), p. 80 and note, p. 81. 
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Ab lo pascor m’es bel qu’eu chan, 
en estiu, a l’entran de mai, 

can par la flors sobre-] verjan 
e son reverdizit li glai. 


The following unmistakable description of springtime scenery 
is found in the beginning of a poem erroneously attributed to Daude 
de Pradas (P.-C. 124, 9 ed. Schutz p. 91), and yet the unknown 
author calls the season estiu :® 


Al temps d’estiu, qan s’alegron l’ausel 

e d’alegrar notan dolz lais d’amor 

e-ill prat s’alegron, qe-s veston de verdor, 
e-s carga:l fuoillz e la flor el ramel, 
s’alegro cill qi an d’amor lo voill. 


On the basis of these passages we are no doubt entitled to render 
estiu by “the warm season” or its beginning, “spring.” 

Another question is whether or not moguda may denote “la 
fuite.” Raynouard, who quotes our passage (Ler. Rom. IV, 277), 
translates it by “ départ,” and in another example, which does not 
interest us here, by “soulévement.” Both meanings have been 
adopted by Levy in his Pet. Dict. The meaning “departure” is 
supported by the verb mover, from whose past participle mogut 
the noun moguda is derived® and for which Levy (SWB V, 338 
No. 6) offers quite a number of examples under the caption “sich 
in Bewegung setzen, aufbrechen.” No example, however, of mover 
or moguda justifies the meaning “fuite” for the latter.*° On the 
other hand, since every departure involves a start, a beginning, it 
is small wonder that mover should frequently denote “to start, to 
begin.” 74 It is with this meaning of mover that we want to con- 


* The reason for this identification of spring and summer is, of course, 
the idea that there are basically only two seasons, summer, the warm 
season including spring, and winter, the cold season. 

°Cf., cazeguda, conoguda, creguda, retenguda, veguda, listed by Edward 
L. Adams, Word-formation in Provengal (New York, 1913), p. 29. 

1° Not even that quoted by Levy (p. 339) under No. 7 “sich entfernen.” 
It is taken from Flamenca and says that the King of France would not 
have left the dance festival (non cuh de la danza mogues), even if he had 
received the news that Paris and Reims had been conquered by the enemy. 

11 See Levy, under No. 2. Guillem de Saint-Didier, too, uses the verb 
in this sense (ed. Sakari II, 4): VWwuoill mas coblas movan totag en “ bel.” 
They do, indeed. 
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nect our moguda, which we do not hesitate to render by “start, 
beginning.” 

If this interpretation is correct, the poet would say that the 
beginning of the warm season displeases him, at least if we follow 
the editor, who translates malvaza m’es by “m/’est désagréable.” 
He apparently assumes this phrase to be synonymous with mal m’ 
which indeed has this meaning (see Levy, SWB V, 41 No. 5 and 
Pet. Dict.). To my knowledge, malvatz m’es in this sense is not 
otherwise attested, whereas mal m’es is a frequent and common 
expression, What, then, is here the real meaning of malvatz? To 
define it ¥e start from its contrary bon. This adjective was used 
in a special way not listed by the Provencal dictionaries, viz., “ad- 
vantageous, beneficial, wholesome, favorable.” Some examples may 
show this: 


Ai dompna! no-m nogues 
pretz ni ricors ab vos! 

E pus dreitz no m’es bos, 
sivals vailla-m merces.?? 


Jausb. de Puic. P.-C. 173, 1 (ed. Shepard No. I) V, 3. 
Guerras ni plaich son bo 
contr’ Amor en nuill endreg. | 
Raimb. de Vaq. P.-C. 392, 18 ed. Kolsen, 
Trobadorgedichte p. 59) I, 1. 
Mas tot cosselh qu’az amor sia bos 
n’ai assaiat, e pos re mo m’enansa, 
tot li farai de desamar semblansa. 
Folq. de Mars. P.-C. 155, 11 (ed. Strofski XIV) II, 4. 
Et en amor forsa non es bona. 
Granet-Bertr. d’Alam. P.-C. 189, 5 (ed. Salverda de 
Grave, Bertr. d’Alam. No, XVII) III, 4. 
Consi lur fass’ on guerizo 
ab polvera et ab poizo 
o ab autra calque metzina 
que lur sia bona e fina. 


Daude de Pradas, Auzels Cassadors (ed. Schutz) 1. 32. , 


Carn de galina lur es bona 
cant hom be fresca la lor dona. 
op. cit., 1. 567. 
18 The contrast between nogues and bos, corroborated by vailla (1. 4), 
makes the meaning of bos (“ beneficial, helpful”) very clear. 
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Pero una vetz la senmana 
lur es asatz bona e sana.**® 


op. cit., 1. 576. 


..@ polvera-n fai, pueis la dona 
as ausel, per mudar es bona. 
op. cit., 1. 1568.14 


In all these cases, the word bon does not point to the (good) quality 
of the thing itself, but to the (good) effect it has on other things 
or beings. There is no reason to doubt that malvatz could be used 
the same way, only in the opposite direction.** In our case we do 


1* The linking together of bona and sana makes bona synonymous with 
sana. 

1¢ Old French bon is used the same way; see Tobler-Lommatzsch II, 1048, 
5 ff. with these definitions: “ heilsam, erspriesslich, férderlich, erfreulich.” 

18 Modern French, English, and German show the same semantic shadings. 
For French see Littré I, 367, bon No. 6: “ avantageux, utile, convenable, 
salutaire ”; III, 478, mauvais No. 4: “nuisible, qui cause du mal,” No. 5: 
“enclin 4 faire du mal.” For English see “ Oxford English Dictionary ” 
IV, 288, good No. 12: “conducive to well-being, health, or advantage, 
beneficial, profitable, salutary, wholesome,” No. 12b: “ useful as a remedy ”; 
I, 68 bad No. 4: “ unfortunate, unfavorable,” No. 7: “causing injury to 
health, injurious.” For German see Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch, IV, 
Abt. I, 6, pp. 1228-1230, gut: “férderlich, niitzlich, tauglich”; IX, 536, 
schlecht No. 17: “als Gegensatz zu ‘gut’ in weitester Anwendung.” A 
pertinent example for the meaning we have in mind is missing; but there is 
no doubt that sentences such as: “ Dies Klima ist schlecht fiir Lungen- 
kranke ” or “Du bist schlecht zu mir” are in accordance with common 
usage. 

For Prov. malvatz I am not in a-position to provide any other example 
than that (rather late one) offered by Levy, SWB, V, 74 No. 3 “ bése, 
zornig.” It is from the mystery play of St. Andrews and quoted under 
malicios (l.c. p. 67): 

Qui m’a fach eytallo ouffenso? 

Qui m’a anci destruch mous dious? 

Ben son malvas et malisious! 
Here, too, the quality of being malvatz is not inherent in the nature of the 
speaking person (the king), but conceived of as directed against, and 
effective only, on other persons, his offenders. This becomes especially clear 
through the second quotation from the same play and dealing with the 
same situation: 


Lo rey nous vol tous far murir, 

car desrocha aven sous dious; 

contro (de) nous es fort malicious. 
It is of no importance that the second passage does not contain the word 
malvatz; what counts for our purpose is the preposition contro. 
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not hesitate to render malvatz by “unfavorable, useless.” The 
coming of spring is the ideal time for love and “singing.” ** For 
our poet it is different. Unpleasant experience in his love has 
deprived him of his gaiety at the very time when it should be at 
its climax and stimulate his poetical production. 


b] 


This attitude towards the “new” season is not unique in trou- 
badour poetry. The above quoted passage from Cercamon (Ab lo 
pascor ete.) is continued as follows: 


Mout mi val pauc lo temps cortes, 
que non ai joi ni non I’ades, 
ni de sa compagnia mi lau. 


Bernart de Ventadorn, too, is familiar with the feeling that spring, 
the season of general joy, is useless to him. In P.-C. 70, 28, st. I 
(ed. Appel, p. 165) he says: 


Lo gens tems de pascor 
ab frescha verdor 

nos adui folh’e flor 

de diversa color, 

per que tuich amador 
son gai e chantador 

mas eu, que planh e plor, 
c’us jois no m’a sabor.*” 


Albert de Sestaron, exactly like Guillem de Saint-Didier, stresses 
the contrast between the springtime which invites him to ‘ 
and his unwillingness to compose poetry (P.-C. 16, 8 ed. Kolsen, 
Dichtungen der Trobadors, p. 88, st. I): 


cs ” 
sing 


Bon chantar fai al gent temps de pascor, 
quan li auzel chanton tan douzamen, 

qi pot aver benanansa d’amor. 

Mas eu non sai com pogues d’avinen 
faire chanzos, pois non auz mon talen 
mostrar a leis on van mei conzirier. 


It seems to us that Guillem de Saint-Didier gives this motif a less 
traditional, very concise and effective, even warmer expression in 
the last three lines of our stanza. To become fully aware of this, 
it is necessary to find for the verb envilanir (1. 5) a more specific 


1¢ This is a truism for which it is not necessary to offer any examples. 
17 Similarly P.-C., 70, 29 (ed. Appel p. 173), st. I. 
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and adequate interpretation than the “amoindrir” suggested by 
the editor. Is it, incidentally, possible at all to say “amoindrir une 
personne,” and what would this really mean? Levy’s Pet. Dict. 
gives the following meanings for envilanir: “traiter comme un 
vilain, outrager, déshonorer,” and “ maltraiter,” the latter with a 
question mark. Tobler-Lommatzsch III, 719 s.v. envilenir refers 
to avilenir and Godefroy III, 317a. Under avilenir we find the 
glosses “ demiitigen, erniedrigen, in Unehre bringen,” while Gode- 
froy renders the verb, nearly identically, by “traiter comme un 
vilain, injurier, déshonorer.” In his edition of the tenson P.-C. 
150a, 1 in ZRPh. 60, pp. 68 ff., Schultz-Gora once had to deal, too, 
with the meaning of our verb. In his case he thought “to humili- 
ate” an adequate translation.’** More important for our purpose 
would seem what he says in his note (pp. 73-74). There he refers 
to Italian avvilire, which Petrocchi renders by “ sgomentare, levar 
il coraggio.” We think that this fits our context perfectly. The 
poet is completely discouraged. Spring has come and with it his 
gaiety and his hope for success in his love and poetical production. 
But his gaiety has been taken from him, his hope frustrated by 
disloyalty, deceit, and disdain. Whatever he may do or say, it is 
of no avail with his lady, and so he ends the stanza in despair, not 
knowing for what purpose he should continue writing poetry at all. 


New York, N.Y. 





** Kolsen’s objection (Studi med., n.s. XII, p. 211)—he prefers “ traiter 
comme un vilain ”’—is not convincing. 














GASCOIGNE’S STEELE GLAS AND “ THE BIDDING 
OF THE BEDES” 
By THomas B. Stroup and H. Warp Jackson 


No reader of George Gascoigne can escape the results of that 
poet’s repentance and professed amendment of life; after his return 
from Flanders they appear in his writings on every hand: in The 
Grief of Joy as well as in The Droome of Domesday, in The Steele 
Glas as well as in A Delicate Diet, for dantie mouthde Droonkardes. 
What may escape the reader, however, what has not often been 
emphasized, is the fact that the poet’s personal reformation was 
accompanied by a no less sincere interest in the Reformation move- 
ment, especially that of England. Although Courthope says, “ The 
Steele Glass reflects in the most vivid manner both the continuity 
of the reforming movement in religion, which had been supported 
by Wycliffe and Langland in the fourteenth century, and the active 
operation of the individual conscience in men, which was the great 
agent in the Reformation of the sixteenth century,”* he does not 
educe the evidence upon which he bases his statement. And although 
Prouty says that “'The Shame of Sinne” (the second part of The 
Droome of Domesday) is “ classified as Puritan or Calvinistic” and 
points out the pseudo-Augustinian sources for this and other works, 
he fails to observe the implications of his statements.’ So it is with 
other biographers and critics.* 

A brief examination of the structure of The Steele Glas and in it 
of Gascoigne’s use of an ancient liturgical device, the “ Bidding of 
the Bedes,” hitherto unnoticed, will contribute not only to a better 
understanding of the meaning of that poem but also to a better 


1W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (London, 1904), p. 177. 

*C. T. Prouty, George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, Poet 
(New York, 1942), p. 272. 

%See Felix E. Schelling, The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne 
(Publications of the University of Pennsylvania Series in Philology, Litera- 
ture and Archaeology, II, n.d.), pp. 75-77. C. S. Lewis, in his English 
Literature of the Siateenth Century Excluding Drama (Oxford, 1954), p. 
270, thinks too much has been made of the poem, for it is really medieval 
in everything but meter. John W. Cunliffe, CHEL, III, 235, noticed that 
Gascoigne had translated Innocent III’s De Contemptu Mundi sive Miseria 
Conditionis and that (p. 236) he was “the homme moyen sensuel of the 
time, . . . and of too insistent puritanism in his later days of ill health 
and repentance.” 
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knowledge of the poet’s method, learning, and religious position. 
Let us look first at the structure. 

The poem is, first of all, conceived in Gascoigne’s mind as a piece 
of oratory, a sort of encomium-turned-sermon. Following a dedica- 
tion in prose to his patron, Lord Gray (a member of the Puritan 
faction) the poet begins with an invocation to the nightingale, 
asking her to aid his song, and with the request that the patron 
read it. Then the speaker introduces herself (the sex is really her- 
maphroditic) as Satyra, gives her origin and lineage, as is to be 
expected in an “exordium” (her own word) and praises (as an 
encomium should) her virtues as the satiric genius. Then comes 
the narratio, the sad story of Satyra’s rape by Vayne Delight, with 
the loss of her tongue, a story derived from the myth of Philomel 
and used once before by Gascoigne. This loss resulted in her blunt 
and “ playne song note,” for now she must speak with only a stump 
of a tongue. And she speaks in “ playne song,” the liturgical music 
of the commonality, of a world governed by pride, in which each 
man sees the reflection of himself distorted in the newfangled glass 
mirror, seeming to be what he is not, finding in his image what he 
wants to find, not the true picture of himself as may be discovered 
in the old tried glass of steel. This failure to see and know himself 
as he is causes the failure and woes of man and the commonwealth 
as well. But Satyra, having been given a reliable steel glass by the 
great Roman satirist, Lucilius (the father of Roman satire), will 
hold it up to the world and report what she sees. At this point the 
reflections in the glass are presented and the body of the discourse 
begins. First, the author sees himself (for from now on it is 
impossible to separate Satyra from Gascoigne, who frequently refers 
to uis patron in the poem, forgetting the person of Satyra almost 
entirely) as one who, now that he repents his wasted youth, wants 
“to be, and let al seeming pass.” Next, he sees an ideal common- 
wealth, as set forth by Solon and Lycurgus. At this point comes the 
divisio of the discourse, the plan of the sermon, for the speaker 
says he sees the four estates in the glass of steel: 

The King, the Knight, the Pesant, & the Priest. 
The King should care for al the subjectes still, 
The Knight should fight, for to defende the same, 
The Peasant he, should labor for their ease, 

And Priests shuld pray, for thé & for théselves.* 


“The text of The Steele Glas here quoted is that of John W. Cunliffe, 
George Gascoigne (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 133 ff. 
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With their several duties set forth, then, each of the several 
estates is presented, in the order indicated, as it appears faithfully 
reflected by the glass. Vain and proud princes (English monarchs, 
especially Elizabeth, carefully excepted and praised) appear, and 
their pomp and selfishness are attacked, for the duty of a king is 
to serve his people. Following the princes come the knights, who, 
the speaker explains, include all dukes, earls, lords, squires, gentle- 
men, and any who may become soldiers. Likewise the peasants, who 
come next, include any who “labors any xind of way,/ To gather 
gains, and to enrich himselfe.” Among these appear officers, advo- 
cates, and merchants—all given to greed and to rapacity. And all 
are faithfully represented by their true reflections in the steel 
mirror, not as distorted by the newfangled glass. 

Then come “a swarme, of Saints within my glasse/... These 
be my priests, which pray for evry state,/. . . Descended from, 
Melchysedec by line,” resembling the multitude of saints who, 
according to the Book of The Revelation (7: 9-15), stand clad all 
in white before the throne of God. Like Christ, they are true priests, 
“after the order of Melchisedec” (Hebrews, 5:6). These same 
priests are bidden to prayer, and the bidding forms the climax, the 
most impassioned section of the discourse, and its conclusion. As 
in a sermon, this section forms the applicatio, the application to 
life of the doctrine educed from the text or proposition and elabor- 
ated in the discussion. Thus Gascoigne furnishes a proposition 
(a sort of text), that pride possesses all sorts and conditions of 
men because they look at themselves with distorted vision which 
needs correction. This correction may be effected by a return to 
satire, a holding up to the world of the true reflection of its image. 
Then comes the divisio, followed by the arguments as presented 
in the reflections seen in the honest steel mirror, the last of which 
reflections forms the applicatio, the “ Bidding of the Bedes,” cleverly 
incorporated—of which more later.® 

At present our concern is with other characteristics of the sermon 


® The structure of sermons as they were preached in the sixteenth century 
in England was loose, but traditional practice as set forth in the manuals 
for preaching recommended “that the preacher compose a sermon that 
begins at the beginning and ends at the end, by stating a text, presenting 
divergent views of it, proving his own view, and drawing a moral and 
applying it to the conduct of life” (italics ours). See Alan Foger Herr, 
The Elizabethan Sermon. A Survey and a Bibliography (Dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1940), p. 88. 
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quite as evident in the poem as those mentioned. For instance, 
the speaker refers to himself as preaching, though “no priest,” 
calling his lesson to the military a sermon: “(I preach this sermon 
but to souldiours).” The homiletic style is likewise evident. In 
addition to the obvious repetition and parallel structure so char- 
acteristic of the orator, two devices are especially noteworthy, the 
rhetorical question and the direct exhortation. For examples: 


Art thou a Gentle? live with gentle friendes, 

Which will be glad, thy companie to have, 

If manhoode may, with manners well agree. 
Again: 

Art thou a serving man? then serve againe, ., . 
Or again: 

Art thou a craftsman? take thee to thine arte,.. . 


Or yet again: 


Art thou a plowman pressed for a shift? 
Then learne to clout, thine old cast cobled shoes, .. . 


Another method of exhorting is the direct “I tell thee,” following 
the rhetorical question, a favorite of Latimer and many another 
preacher. Indeed one may well believe that Gascoigne was familiar 
with Latimer’s sermons, especially with the Sermon of the Plow, 
wherein this device is repeated and wherein the plowman is praised 
as he is in the Steele Glas. After the speaker has instructed the 
priests to pray for all estates, he says that some of them observed in 
the mirror seem to frown and ask, “when shal our prayers end?” 
He answers, saying “J tel thee (priest) when shoomakers make 
shoes,” etc. Then follows the long and familiar series of anaphoric 
when’s which build the exciting rhetorical climax, the call to action, 
the applicatio of the sermon, in which the clergy are instructed to 
pray unceasingly until all men work honestly at their callings.® 
Style, form, and the poet’s own conception of his task all indicate 
the homiletic nature of the satire. 

More important to our study, however, is Gascoigne’s explicit 
use of “The Bidding of the Bedes” at the end of the work. Here 
again his practice is that of the preacher, for the bidding prayers 
were traditionally introduced into the sermon—though not com- 


*The admonition here developed so effectively probably stems in spirit 
from I Thessalonians, 5:17: “Pray without ceasing,” the very earliest 
writing in the New Testament. 
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monly, as here, at the end of it.? A brief account of this rather 
remarkable liturgical device, remarkably well adapted to the Protes- 
tant practice of extempore praying, will reveal Gascoigne’s purpose 
and something of his knowledge of the development of the Anglican 
Rite. 

The Scriptural source and ancient authority for the bidding 
prayers is no doubt I Timothy, 2:1ff., wherein St. Paul exhorts 
Timothy: 
that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; For kings, and for all that are in authority; that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. .. . I 
will therefore that men pray every where, lifting up holy hands, without 
wrath and doubting.*® 


St. Justin Martyr, according to F. E. Brightman, “relates (Apol. 
i, 65) after the sermon followed xowai edyai, ‘for ourselves and for 
the newly baptised and all men everywhere’.”® Thus St. Justin 
would seem to have instituted a practice out of which the bidding 
prayers grew, and at the same time the practice out of which grew 


™G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medievci England (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1926), p. 316, notes thai the medieval preacher customarily, 
having first chosen a text, next brings in his “ante theme,” which is a 
prayer. This is a bidding prayer, though it may be the Pater Noster. John 
Colet, for instance, bids the beads of his congregation in his famous sermon 
before the Convocation for the Extirpation of Heresy at St. Paul’s, Feb. 6, 
1512. (See Frederic Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers [Everyman Library, 
1914], p. 143). His bidding follows the customary form, with petitions 
first for the Pope, and moving down the scale to the individuals of the 
congregation it ends with a bidding of the Pater Noster. Likewise, Latimer 
in five of his famous seven sermons before the King in 1549 makes provision 
for the bidding of the beads. In the seventh, a Good Friday Sermon, he 
speaks thus: “ That I may do that the better [i.e., “Intreat a piece of 
the story of his passion” ], and that it maye bee to the honour of God 
and edification of youre soules and myne both, I shall desyre you to praye 
ete. In thys prayer, I wyll desyre you to remember the soules departed, 
wyth laudes and prayse to almyghtie God, that he woulde vouchsafe to 
assist them at the hour of their death. In so dooynge, you shalbe put in 
remembraunce to praye for your selues, that it may please GOD to assyte 
and comforte you in the agonie and paines of death.” See Master Hugh 
Latimer, Seven Sermons before Edward VI (Arber Reprints, 1869), p. 183. 

* F. E. Brightman, The English Rite. Being a Synopsis of the Sources and 
Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer (2 vols., London, 1915), II, 1021, 
calls attention to the passage as the source for the bidding prayers, as does 
H. O. Coxe, Forms of Bidding Prayer (Oxford, 1840), p. xvi. 

* Brightman, II, 1920. 
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the intercessions of Morning and Evening Prayer as they exist 
today. Brightman likewise points out that by the end of the ninth 
century 

a custom had emerged, on this side of the Alps, which, whether intentionally 
or otherwise, compensated for the loss of the Roman intercession. It was 
directed that, after Mass on Sundays and festivals, the priest should 
admonish the people to pray for the several classes living and for the lately 
departed, and that prayers for them should be then and there made.*® 


In England the custom was called the “Bidding of the Bedes,” 
and the bidding was from the first in the vernacular. 

Following the Act of Supremacy, the bidding of the beads, or 
“bidding prayers,” became more useful than they had been hitherto. 
The day after the ten articles were introduced into Convocation 
(July 11, 1536) Henry VIII wrote to Cranmer asking that no 
sermons be allowed until Michaelmas but instead the recitation at 
length of a form of bidding of the beads, which form was given 
in the letter. Its organization was new: whereas before, the bidding 
of prayers for the Spirituality came first (with the Pope at the 
head of the list) and, second, the Temporality (with the king at 
the head) and, third, the dead, now (1536) the Spirituality and 
Temporality come as one section, the “clergy” only being named. 
$y 1547 the form was again altered and appended to the Injunc- 
tions of that year. In it the clergy are placed next after the Lords 
Temporal and included with the Commonality. The Marian usage 
returned, of course, to that prevailing before 1534, but on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth I the bidding prayers in the Injunctions of 1559 
revert to the form following 1534.11 The form and sequence used 
in these Injunctions will indicate the general structure of all 
succeeding bidding prayers and that with which Gascoigne was 
familiar: 

Ye shall pray for Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that is for the whole 
congregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the world, and 
especially for the Church of England and Ireland. And herein I require 
you most specially to pray for the queen’s most excellent majesty, . .. and 
supreme governor of this realm as well in causes ecclesiastical as temporal. 
You shall also pray for the ministers of God’s holy word and sacraments, 
as well archbishops and bishops, as other pastors and curates. You shall 
pray for the queen’s most honorable council and for all the nobility of 
this realm, that all and every of these in their calling, may serve truly 
and painfully to the glory of God and edifying of His people, remembering 





1° Tbid., II, 1021-22. 11 [bid., II, 1026. 
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the account that they must make. Also you shall pray for the whole Com- 
mons of this realm, that they may live in true faith and fear of God, in 
humble obedience and brotherly charity one to another. Finally, let us 
praise God for all those that are departed out of this life in the faith in 
Christ, and pray unto God that we have grace for to direct our lives after 
their good example, that after this life we with them may be made partakers 
of the glorious resurrection in the life everlasting.’ 


It will be noted in this bidding that the prayers are to be offered 
in the proper sequence, those for the Church first, with the Queen 
as head, then those for the clergy, the Council (government), the 
nobility, the commonality, and finally the praise for the dead. This 
is the same general intercessory sequence followed today in Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
petitions are often expressed in the same words; similarly it was 
the sequence followed by Cranmer in compiling the Prayer for 
the Whole State of Christ’s Church in the service, of Holy Com- 
munion ; and it is the same as the sequence followed in “ A Bidding 
Prayer” to be used “ before Sermons, or other Special Occasions” 
in the American Book of Common Prayer in use today.'* In other 
words, the ancient rite of “ Bidding of the Bedes” gave the basic 
structure to the order of intercessory prayer in the Prayer Book. 
At the same time it allowed considerable leeway for the priest 
to interject into public prayers petitions that he especially desired, 
so that we find numerous fairly specialized and specific additions. 
Among these were the petitions for “the miserable state of both 
the Universities and other scholes of learnyng, the only nurceries of 
this realme,” ** and for “ourselves.” Indeed, many of the bidding 
prayers that have come down to us specify in some detail those for 
whom the prayers were desired, mentioning many if not all the 


19 Henry Gee and William John Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History (London, 1910), pp. 440-41. 

18 See The Book of Common Prayer, According to the Use of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United States (1928), pp. 47-48. Not infre- 
quently English clergymen even today, though no bidding prayer appears 
in the English Book of Common Prayer, substitute one of the old forms 
of bidding prayer for the prayers following the second regular collect in 
both Morning and Evening Prayer; and American Episcopal clergymen 
often do the same. 


1« See Coxe, p. 129. One of the most interesting bidding prayers in Coxe’s 
collection is that used by John Charldon in a sermon preached in 1594, in 
which he prays that the Lord “ wilt vouchsafe to water with the dewe of thy 
blessing the two notable Universities of this lande, Oxford and Cambridge.” 
Coxe, p. 126. 
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various commonality, including the merchants, shipmen, plowmen, 
ete.° The Reverend John Henry Blunt says that the bidding 
prayer in Canon 55 of the Anglican Church, a modernized form of 
the ancient “ Bidding of the Bedes,” though seldom used except in 
cathedrals, “ was enjoined on preachers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on account of the iniquitous use which was made 
of their so-called prayers before the sermon by the Puritans; some 
of whom made it a weekly vehicle for teaching sedition and 
schism.” *® 
It is by now apparent, perhaps, that the long section in The Steel 

Glas following the introduction of the priests is nothing more nor 
less than an elaborate bidding prayer. !t is just as apparent that 
Gascoigne thought of it as such, including it in his sermon as was 
not infrequently done by the preachers of his day. Having intro- 
duced the priests, he calls them to 

Come forth my priests, and I wil bydde your beades. 

I wil presume, (although I be no priest) 

To bidde you pray, as Paul and Peter prayde. 


He then bids them pray for the church, “which now is Militant,” 
that it “ May soone be sene, triumphant over all.” Next, he bids 
his priests to pray “for Princes and for Kings,” including “ our 
Queene, which lives without compare.” They shall pray next “ For 
al nobility & counselors,” then “For the clergie,” and next “ For 
all learned,” for “ the nources, of our noble Realm, /I meane the 
worthy Universities, /... That they bring up their babes in decent 
wise: / That Philosophy, smell no smoke, / Which Magike makes.” 
Next to the last, the priests shall pray “ For common people, eche in 
his degree”; and at this point the poet specifies particularly Piers 
Plowman and the shipman. He notably leaves out all reference to 
the dead, as the more strongly Protestant would. Finally, after the 
impassioned admonition to his priests that they pray unceasingly 
until all tradesmen have become honest workmen, he humbly asks 
them to pray for himself and for his glass, that he may perceive his 
own true image and come to know himself. 


16 Tbid., p. 32. Here Coxe gives (from Liber Festivalis, edited by Caxton) 
“The Bedes on Sunday” in which among the Commonality husbandmen 
are mentioned before “trewe shypmen and marchauntes ” 
bidden. 


1° The Annotated Book of Common Prayer (London, 1876), p. 172. 


in the prayers 
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Thus Gascoigne follows the form and customary sequence of the 
bidding prayers, with considerable elaboration and special petitions, 
such as that referring to the universities and the final one for him- 
self. He makes it the peroration or application of the sermon, the 
call for action. In so doing he deviates from the usual custom of 
putting the biddings at the beginning of the sermon or just before 
it, but his change is remarkably well suited to his purpose, and in 
putting them last he is, wittingly or unwittingly, following the 
suggestion made by St. Justin Martyr, the man who seems to have 
instituted the practice. 

Thus Gascoigne’s satire calls for action. It lies not only in the 
picture of a corrupt society as seen in the glass, but also in the 
picture of a reformed clergy who may through unceasing prayer 
reform this society. And this reformed clergy, these praying priests 
of the order of Melchisedec, are the priests of the Establishment 
not the extremist Protestant preachers of Flanders and Liegeland, 
such as he had known in his military experience, nor yet those who 
are “ Romainelike” and “ Hsteme their pall, and habyte overmuche.” 
Likewise in his satire he attacks the corrupted clergy, as many had 
done before, and as Spenser and Milton especially were to do after 
him. He indicates that he is familiar with the tradition of this 
satirical attack and with the fact that the bidding prayers were 
derived from the teachings of St. Paul. He was well aware of their 
common and frequent use among the English clergy of his own day. 

Though it is verse satire consciously inspired, according to the 
writer, by the Roman satirists, The Steel Glas is just as consciously 
built upon well known, if loosely applied, rules for the structure of 
the sermon. Its style is just as consciously homiletic; and the 
introduction of the bidding into the work, aside from its being 
properly placed in a sermon, is most effectively employed as a call 
to reformation, a stroke of genius indeed. And since these devices 
of the preacher were all perfectly familiar to Gascoigne’s readers, 
they doubtless gave those readers the satisfaction which comes with 
recognition as they read. If the poet owed Lucilius his inspiration 
for verse satire, his steel glass, he owed even more to the preachers of 
his day and to the liturgical tradition assumed by the Establishment. 


University of Kentucky 
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A NEW PREFACE BY FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 
By James O. Crospy 


At one time or another Quevedo wrote several prefaces for fellow- 
authors who were anxious for his assistance in presenting their work 
to the public. Such prefaces were usually just long enough to 
include some description of the contents of the book concerned, as 
well as the expected warm praise of its author. One of these, more 
interesting than most as an example of Quevedo’s ideas on politics 
and religion, was mentioned by Ricardo Martorell Téllez-Girén 
in 1931, but has remained unpublished, and has not been catalogued 
in any collection of Quevedo’s works. It was written for Bernardino 
de Blancalana’s Historia de la sagrada imagen de Christo crucificado 
que esté en la nobilisima ciudad de Luca, cuta copia esta en N. 8S. 
de Atocha (Madrid, 1638).° 

The detailed titlepage of this book explains the author’s interest 
in both the original holy crucifix of Lucca, and the copy in Madrid: 
Blancalana was a native citizen of Lucca, but apparently had resided 
at the Spanish Court long enough to become an official of the 
government and of the Inquisition (“Criado de la Catélica Mage- 
stad, y Familiar del Santo Oficio”). The first thirteen chapters 
of the book relate the history of a crucifix reputed by tradition to 
be the work of the apostle Nicodemus, who had assisted Joseph of 
Arimathea in embalming and burying Christ. According to Blan- 
calana (ff. 8r, 2%v), the crucifix remained in the Holy Land until 
the year 782 A.D., when it was brough’ by ship from Joppa to 


‘Texts in Quevedo, Obras completas en prosa, ed. Luis Astrana Marin 
(Madrid, 1945), pp. 1537-1554. 

* Antonio de Léon Pinelo, Anales de Madrid, ed. Ricardo Martorell, pp. 
278-279, n. 146 (“ Notas criticas”’). 

* Blancalana’s book was published by the Impreuta del Reyno, and con- 
sists of 16 leaves, 1-91 folios, and 1 leaf for the colophon, with Quevedo’s 
preface occupying leaves 5y-6v (on the other preliminaries, see below, 
note 16). I have used the copy in the Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, 
number 2-9193 (microfilm in the University of Illinois Library). 

“Most of what little is known of Nicodemus, a wealthy Pharisee and 
a member of the Sanhedrin, is found in the Gospel of St. John, iii, 1-10, 
vii. 50, and xix. 39 (his dates are not known). Blancalana states (f. 17v) 
that the holy crucifix of Lucca was not the only statue attributed to his 
hand. 
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the Italian seaport of Luni, and thence by oxcart to Lucca. The 
last two chapters of the book (ff. 69r-85v) describe how a painting 
of the crucifix was made at the request of Fray Domingo de Men- 
doza and sent to him in Madrid in 1610. Upon his death in 1620, 
he left the painting to the Church of Our Lady of Atocha, where 
it was when Blancalana wrote. 

The preface which Quevedo wrote for this book appears on folios 
[5v-6v], and reads as follows: * 


D. Francisco de Queuedo Villegas, Cauallero del 
Abito de Santiago, Senor de la Vilia de la Torre 
de Iuan Abad. A quien leyere del autor 
y del libro. 


Este libro se dedica al Serenissimo Principe N. Sefior don Baltasar Carlos 
con religiosa prouidencia, por ser comento de nouedad tan sagrada como 
ver en el santo Christo cruzificado, que original reuerencia la muy ilustre 
y noble Ciudad y Republica de Luca, la desnudez y las afrentas vestidas 
de tan esclarecida magestad, y la corona de juncos y espinas, imperial y 
soberano ornamento de sus sienes sacrosantas, en cuya efigie son tantos los 
misterios como los adornos, desnudandose la cruz de los horrores de patibulo 
y vistiendose del traje sumtuoso de tabernaculo. Tal escriue S. Pablo, 
Ad Hebreos,* 9: Christus autem assistens Pontifex futurorum bonorum, 
per amplius et perfectius Tabernaculum: “ Assistiendo Christo, Pontifice 
de los futuros bienes, por mas amplo’” y perfeto Tabernaculo.” Tuuo la 








*In transcribing this text I have modernized the capitalization, the use 
of abbreviations, and, cautiously, the punctuation. All other changes appear 
below in the notes. I have not disturbed what is clearly a system of 
accentuation: as is frequently the case in seventeenth-century printed texts, 
grave accents are here used, with few exceptions, to mark the final syllable 
of the first and third person singular of the preterite tense in the first 
conjugation. This was done, of course, to avoid confusion between these 
and the corresponding forms of the present tense, spelled the same way 
in the first conjugation (compro, compro; ayudo, ayudd). In the text at 
hand, this practice was extended to a few irregular verbs in which there 
existed a somewhat similar possibility of confusion (oyd; creyd; confessd), 
and to a few monosyllables (da), but not to other parts of speech. 

* The text reads “ Haebreos.” The quotation is from Hebrews ix. 11. 

7] preserve the form amplo, a cultismo derived from Lat. amplus 
(according to Corominas, Dicc. critico-etimologico, s.v. ancho, the i of the 
modern amplio was derived from ampliar)., Although amplo does not 
appear in the 1726 edition of the Royal Academy’s Diccionario de la lengua 
castellana, and in the 1780 edition was considered archaic, it was apparently 
common throughout the 16th and 17th centuries: see César Oudin, Tesoro 
de las dos lenguas, espanola y francesa (Brussels, 1660); Samuel Gili 
Gaya, Tesoro lexicografico (Madrid, 1947)—three examples; Aniceto Pagés, 
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cruz sobre la cabeca de Christo el titulo de rey: oy vemos la corona de 
rey en su cabega, y la cruz desempefiandose del titulo con las vestiduras 
reales, Con prudente dictamen el docto y piadoso autor de este tratado 
dio esta leccion a su Alteza, para que el mayor Principe del mundo, hijo 
del mayor Monarca de la tierra, vea al Rey de los reyes, que le hizo el 
mayor, reynando magnifico en las afrentas con que comprd su remedio 
y el de todos, despreciado. 

Hizo la imagen Nicodemo, varon santo, que le vio clauar en la cruz, 
y ayudo a descenderle della, que oyd sus palabras y creyd su doctrina.* 
Compitio al buen ladron el conocimiento con este retrato: Dimas le confessd 
en la cruz Rey, pidiendole se acordasse del en su reyno; Nicodemo en la 
cruz le confessd Rey, y le vistio y corond como Rey. Destind el cielo esta 
milagrosa imagen a la deuocion de la muy ilustre y noble Ciudad y Re- 
publica de Luca, que por la proteccion de Espafia goza catolica, segura, y 
bien agradecida libertad; y es justo goze esta misma proteccion en su 
Alteza, hijo del Monarca della don Felipe Quarto el Grande, Rey nuestro 
Sefor. 

El autor desta obra, como hijo de aquella Republica, da a leer en la 
estampa a su Alteza wna diuina politica escrita con el buril, en que se 
veen cruzificadas las insignias reales en Christo Rey cruzificado, para 
ensefiar que el reynar con Christo ha de ser en la cruz. Muestra el peregrino 
Dauid, que d& musica al Sefior, que fue luto de las sombras del testamento 
viejo. Ensefia en vn pie descalco liberalidad a las manos de los reyes con 
los menesterosos, y quanto estima el socorro del pobre, pues le da el gapato 
en que conocio tan alta magestad el santissimo Bautista, que dixo no 
merecia desatar su correa: y vemos que la necessidad merecio descalgarsele. 
Lleuado por dos nouillos, le muestra ser lo figurado en la areca, que lleuada 
de los propios animales, costd la vida a Oza tocarla con la mano,® jy con 
la naue no se acuerda que Christo boluio aquella arca en naue de la 
Iglesia? 

Bernardino Blancalana, por hijo de la muy noble Ciudad de Luca, por 
hijo de criados de su Magestad, y como criado, escogio felizmente con este 
libro reconocimiento digno de tan soberana Alteza, rico de erudicion y 
bien assistido de lenguaje decente, y sin afectacion elegante, que sera 
debota y toda real y sagrada ocupacion de los ojos de tan esclarecido 
Principe nuestro Sefior. 


Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana (Barcelona, n.d.)—four examples; 
Miguel Romera-Navarro, Registro lexicografico (Madrid, 1951)—one 17th- 
century example, and two references to the word as found today in 
Aragonese dialect. 

*It is not known that Nicodemus was present at the crucifixion (see 
note 4 above). 

*Oza, one of the sons of Abinadab, was driving an oxcart bearing the 
ark of God when the oxen kicked and made the cart lean to one side. He 
put his hand on the ark to steady it, whereupon God struck him dead for 
his rashness in touching the ark (II Kings vi. 3-8, and again in I Para- 
lipomenon xiii. 7-11). 
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If there is any basic political or religious theme in this Preface, 
it is that Christ is a king: “ Tuuo la cruz sobre le cabega de Christo 
el titulo de rey: oy vemos la corona de rey en su cabega, y la cruz 
desempefiandose del titulo con les vestiduras reales... . [ El] autor 
de este tratado dio esta leccion a su Alteza para que el mayor 
Principe del mundo . . . vea al Rey de los reyes, que le hizo el 
mayor, reynando magnifico en las afrentas. . . . Dimas le confessd 
en la cruz Rey. .. . Nicodemo en la cruz le confessd Rey.” As a 
natural corollary to this idea, Quevedo suggests that kings will find 
in Christ’s life :and death on the cross a divine example of the prin- 
ciples of good government: “ [El autor] da a leer en la estampa a 
su Alteza vna diuina politica escrita con el buril, en que se veen 
cruzificadas las insignias reales en Christo Rey cruzificado” (in 
the seventeenth century, as today, politica meant “la ciencia y modo 
de gobernar,” and was also used to designate treatises on govern- 
ment, or “ politicas ”).*° 

In several of Quevedo’s works there are passing references to the 
theme of Christ as a king, almost as if the idea were taken for 
granted.’ But in the Politica de Dios this theme is discussed at 
great length, and is the basic premise on which the logic of the 
entire treatise depends. The original version of the First Part of 
the Politica opens as follows: “Tres cosas estén a mi cargo para 
introduccién deste discurso, y desempenarme de la novedad que 
promote este capitulo, y ordenadas son: Que fue rey Jesucristo; 
que lo supo ser solamente entre todos los reyes; que no ha habido 
rey que lo sepa ser sino él solo.” ** In the succeeding chapters of the 
First and Second Parts of the Politica, Quevedo proceeds to analyze 
the various kingly actions of Christ in relation to His disciples, 
and to urge the kings of Spain to follow His divine example. The 

? Covarrubias, T'esoro, s. v. policia, On “ politicas,” see Baltasar Gracian, 
El criticon, ed. M. Romera-Navarro (Philadelphia, 1939), II, 161-164. 

11 Quevedo, Obras completas en prosa, ed. Luis Astrana Marin (Madrid, 
1945), “‘ Providencia de Dios” (see, for instance, pp. 1258b, 1263b), “ La 
constancia y paciencia del santo Job” (p. 1185b), “ Virtud militante” 
(p. 1114a), “ Carta al serenisimo ,.. Luis XIII” (p. 1764a), “ Declamacién 
de Jesucristo ...a su eterno Padre” (p, 1055a). 

12 Obras en prosa, ed. Astrana, p. 380b. This edition and its companion 
volume, Obras completas: obras en verso, ed. Astrana (Madrid, 1943), are 
hereinafter cited respectively as Prosa and Verso. Chapter I of the original 
version of the First Part of the Politica (Zaragoza, 1626), became Chapter 
II in Quevedo’s revised version (Madrid, 1626). 
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very title of the treatise, Politica de Dios, gobierno de Cristo, ex- 
presses the same idea found in the Preface: that Christ has provided 
kings with a politica, or system of government, which of course they 
should follow. 

In the Preface Quevedo says further that kings should sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of their responsibilities, and should care 
especially for the poor and the needy: “ El reynar con Christo ha 
de ser en la cruz. ... Evseiia [Christo] en vn pie descalgo liberalidad 
a las manos de los reyes con los menesterosos, y quanto estima el 
socorro del pobre.” These ideas are repeated time and again in both 
narts of the ‘Politica de Dios: “ Seiior, los monarcas sois jornaleros : 
tanto merecéis como trabajdis.” . . . “Senor, vos habéis de llevar 
vuestra cruz, que son vuestros vasallos y vuestros reinos.” ** 

The similarity between the ideas expressed in the Preface and 
those found in other works by Quevedo extends to quotations and 
references. St. Paul, quoted directly above, was one of Quevedo’s 
preferred sources, and the subject of his lengthy Vida de san Pablo 
apéstol. It is easy to understand how Quevedo, who so much ad- 
mired energetic men, would be attracted by the forthright writings 
and fiery religious zeal of St. Paul (the full title of the Vida 
emphasizes these qualities: La caida para levantarse, el ciego para 
dar vista, el montante de la Iglesia en la vida de san Pablo apdstol). 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, quoted above, is quoted six times 
throughout Quevedo’s works, including two quotations of the same 
passage which appears above, one in the Politica de Dios and the 
other in “ La primera y mas disimulada persecucién de los judfos.” ™ 

References to St. John the Baptist are frequent, especially in the 
Second Part of the Politica de Dios, in which Quevedo devotes 
entire chapters (xi, xix) to St. John’s great loyalty, humility, and 
self-abnegation as Christ’s precursor, and urges the privados of 
Spanish kings to follow his example. St. John’s statement, cited 
in the Preface, that he was unworthy to loosen Christ’s shoelace, is 
quoted twice in the Politica de Dios (1, xvii, 412a; II, xix, 492a), 
each time as an example of the virtues mentioned above. 


1® See, respectively, Part II, chapter xiii, Prosa p. 469b, and II, xiv, 
p. 476a. Further examples in I, vii, 392a-b; x, 399a-b, 400b; xiii, 404b; 
xvi, 410b-4lla; xviii, 416a; II, iv, 441b-442a; viii, 452b; xiii, 468b-469a; 
xvi, 479b, 482a. 

1* Politica, I, ii, Prosa, p. 38la; “ Persecucién,” Prosa, p. 1004a. The 
other four quotations from Hebrews are on. pp. 870a, 1004a (a different 
passage), 1005b, and 1088a. 
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Dimas, the good thief who was crucified with Christ, is mentioned 
in the Preface as affirming Christ’s royalty, and asking to be re- 
membered when He is in His kingdom. Although references to 
Dimas in Quevedo’s other works are less frequent than those to St. 
Paul and St. John, I have found eleven, including a sonnet ad- 
dressed to him (Verso, p. 442b), and four references in the Second 
Part of the Politica de Dios (ix, 460b-2 ; xiv, 474a-475a; xvi, 480b). 
In these passages, as in the Preface, Quevedo praises Dimas’ con- 
fession of Christ’s kingship, and in addition points to his request 
to be remembered as an example of humility and temperance very 
different from the greed and selfishness of the ministers at the 
Spanish Court. 

The reader will have noticed that the Preface shares a greater 
number of ideas and references with the Second Part of the Politica 
de Dios than it does with any other of Quevedo’s works. Perhaps 
this may be explained in part by chronology. The Second Part of 
the Politica was written in two distinct periods, the first extending 
from 1634(?) through the summer of 1635, and the second from 
late in 1635, or 1636, through the fall of 1639.15 Since Blancalana’s 
book was approved for publication in February, 1637, and was 
printed before August, 1638,1° the Preface was almost certainly 
composed late in 1636, or in 1637, just when Quevedo was writing 
the Second Part of the Politica. 

In addition to the ideas and references just discussed, the Preface 
contains a significant and highly original interpretation of an 
engraving found in Blancalana’s book (f. [15r]; see plate). This 
engraving represents graphically three incidents related in Blan- 
calana’s text. The large ship in the lower left-haud panel is the 


18 See my study, The Sources of the Text of Quevedo’s “ Politica de Dios” 
(New York, Modern Language Association, 1959), pp. 72-75. 

16 The preliminaries contain aprobaciones by Fray Fernando Orio (Jan. 
30, 1637), and Fray Luis de Aparicio (Feb. 8, 1637), an undated censura 
by Fray Francisco de Ribas, a privilegio for ten years by Francisco Gomez 
de Lasprilla (Feb. 17, 1637), a fe de erratas by Murcia de la Llana (Aug. 1, 
1638), and a tasa dated Aug. 7, 1638. This means that the author completed 
the text, with or without Quevedo’s preface, by Jan. 30, 1637, and that the 
book was printed some time after Feb. 17, 1637, sent in printed form to 
the corrector before Aug. 1, 1638, and published after Aug. 7, 1638. For 
a discussion of the significance of such dates, see Agustin Gonzalez de 
Ameziia. y Mayo, “Cémo se hacia un libro en nuestro Siglo de Oro,” in 
his Optsculos histérico-literarios (Madrid, 1951), I, 333, 341, 354, 358. 
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“vagel grueso, o nave” (f. 30r), which in 782 A. D. miraculously 
brought Bishop Gualfred, his companions, and the holy crucifix 
from Joppa in the Holy Land to Luni, a seaport near Lucca. The 
scene in the lower right-hand panel represents the transportation of 
the crucifix from Luni to Lucca in a cart drawn by “ dos nouillos 
cerriles,” which were said to have found their way to Lucca without 
guidance (ff. 42v-43r). The oxcart is shown accompanied by Bishop 
John the First of Lucca (see f. 34v), who appears with his crozier 
and mitre, and a procession of “capitulares”’ who had journeyed 
from Lucca to Luni to receive the holy crucifix (ff. 36r-44r). 

The upper panel of the engraving represents the crucifix itself, 
and one of the miracles which Blancalana says were attributed 
to it. The story of the miracle is as follows: a certain poor but 
devout young pilgrim, on his way to the Holy Land, stopped in 
Lucca to venerate the holy crucifix. Regretting his inability to 
leave a rich offering for the crucifix as so many others had done, 
he decided instead to offer what little he could: songs in praise of 
the statue, to the accompaniment of his musical instrument. God 
wished to reward the young pilgrim’s devotion at once, and so the 
statue stretched forth its foot and put one of its silver shoes in 
the pilgrim’s hands. As an expression of his gratitude and his belief 
that all earthly possessions derive from and belong to God, the 
pilgrim left the silver shoe at the feet of the statue. In commemora- 
tion of this event, which occurred on April 24, 1287, when Pana- 
guello the Second was Bishop of Lucca, the clergy hung the shoe 
and a chalice at the feet of the statue (Blancalana, ff. 62v-65r). A 
glance at the upper panel of the engraving will show that it contains 
all the essential points of the story of this miracle. 

Quevedo’s interpretation of all three panels of the engraving is 
completely different from Blancalana’s text. (It must be remem- 
bered that while Quevedo’s text is an interpretation of the en- 
graving, Blancalana’s is not: rather, Blancalana’s is the textual 
source of certain events which are represented or interpreted graphic- 
ally in the engraving.) According to Quevedo, the young man is 
David, perhaps because David once played music on the harp for 
his king, Saul (I Kings xvi. 23). There is no connection between 
the musician and the silver shoe, for the latter merely symbolizes 
Christ’s generosity to the poor and the needy, thus providing a 
divine example for all rulers. The crucifix drewn by the oxen 
represents the ark of God, which cost Oza his life when he touched 
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it (see note 9 above), and the ship reminds us that the Church 
of the New Testament was created by Christ from the ark of 
the Old. 

It seems quite certain that Quevedo had not read Blancalana’s 
book before writing the Preface, for otherwise he would have at 
least mentioned the events on which the engraving is so clearly 
based, if only to discard them. His interpretation, however, is 
perhaps all the more interesting because it is so highly original: 
it is one more example of his familiarity with the Old Testament, 
and of his deep preoccupation with the ideas which he was discussing 
at this time in the Second Part of the Politica de Dios. For Que- 
vedo, the principal panel of the engraving is not the graphic repre- 
sentation of a thirteenth-century miracle, but an instructive example 
for all rulers: “vna diuina politica escrita con el buril.” 

This idea, and several themes and references mentioned above, 
are found in a Preface written for a book concerned with other 
subjects. That they appear in such a Preface is interesting evidence 
of their fundamental importance in Quevedo’s thought, and of the 
frequency with which they recur in his works. 


University of Illinois 





PATTERN IN WALTER PATER’S FICTION 
By R. T. LENaGHAN 


When Mr. Eliot speaks of Marius the Epicurean as one of “ vari- 
ous chimerical attempts to effect imperfect syntheses,” he speaks, 
I feel, for most who have read Pater carefully; and, taken for the 
historical assertion it is, his evaluation seems just. From the special 
viewpoint of the novel’s formal history, however, there is more to 
be said about these syntheses. Upon the most casual reading two 
characteristics of Pater’s writing become clear: the syntheses them- 
selves, the ordered antitheses, which produce the sense of thematic 
oscillation ; and the concern to put sensuous experience into words, 
to write concretely. The first characteristic is obvious in the di- 
lemma of Marius—epicureanism or stoicism ?—or in the statement 
of many of the formulas Pater sets out in the “Preface” to The 
Renaissance as the end of criticism—the sweetness and strength 
of Michelangelo, for example. Also in the “ Preface,” Pater makes 
the second characteristic the explicit concern of the critic ; the results 
can be seen all through his work, though most notably in the various 
celebrated purple patches. 

The intellectual ancestry of these two characteristics seems fairly 
clear. Pater read German metaphysics and shared an English intel- 
lectual esteem for Hegel’s work, in which may be found antecedents 
for both the organization by antithesis and the high valuation of 
the sensuous in art.t The Hegelian dialectic is dynamic in that the 
implication of antithesis in thesis necessitates a synthesis, which, 
becoming in turn a thesis, implies its own antithesis, and so on. 
This process of refinement offered Pater a method for exploring 
art, the good life, and history, or perhaps more accurately, a method 
for amalgamating his explorations of all three. Hegel is, of course, 
not the only one who has dwelt on the function of the sensuous as 
the medium in art and philosophy but Pater’s specific debts to him 


1Pater’s debts to Hegel are noted by: Bernhard Fehr, “Pater und 
Hegel,” Englische Studien, L (1916-17), 300-08; Ruth Child, The Aesthetic 
of Walter Pater (New York, 1940) ; Helen Hawthorne Young, The Writings 
of Walter Pater: A Reflective of British Philosophical Opinion from 1860 
to 1890 (Lancaster, Pa., 1933). 
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suggest that he often had Hegel in mind when he wrote about the 
importance of the concrete. 

Whether these two characteristics of Pater’s writing do in fact 
derive from Hegel is less important for my purposes than the fact 
that they are there in his books. Still, a background of specific 
indebtedness and general English interest does make inevitable the 
reference of these characteristics to Hegel’s work. The same in- 
debtedness and general interest raises the question of whether Pater 
may not have written his “imaginary portraits” with an eye to the 
implications of these Hegelian ideas for fiction; that is, whether 
there may not be in Pater’s fiction a pattern abstract enough to plot 
the large-scale dialectical oscillations and at the same time concrete 
enough to manifest itself in sensuous imagery. I believe the opposi- 
tion of the two gods, Dionysus and Apollo, figures just such a 
pattern, not only when they appear “in person” as in “ Denys 
l’Auxerrois” and “ Apollo in Picardy,” but also when they appear 
in imagery like the Dionysian vines which cover Montaigne’s house 
in the vineyards in Gaston de Latour or the Apollonian regimen of 
Emerald Uthwart’s school. In Apollo Pater sees the concentration 
of mortal achievement, an ideal human development, and in 
Dionysus he senses the power of a massive vitality external to man 
and sees in it the promise of the continuity of life in nature. 

An Apollonion and Dionysian duality, existing as “art im- 
pulses ” in nature and figured in the two opposing gods, received its 
most famous exposition when Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy 
appeared in 1872: “I see Apollo as the transfiguring genius of the 
principium indwviduationis through which alone the redemption in 
appearance is truly to be obtained ; while by the mystical triumphant 
ery of Dionysus the spell of individuation is broken, and the way 
lies open to the Mothers of Being, to the innermost heart of 
things.”* Though Pater puts the two gods to somewhat different 
uses, there are substantial similarities between his conception of 
them and Nietzsche’s: for both men the gods embody forces which 
drive man and are reflected in his work; and the forces are similarly 
defined. Pater, however, attends more to the concrete presence of 
the gods in myth and religion and has looked in other cultures for 
the impulses first clearly recognizable in Greece. His conviction 


2 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music, 
trans. Clifton Fadiman, in The Philosophy of Nietzsche (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1937), p. 271. 
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seems to be that the better we understand past expressions or forms 
given these forces (the recurrent then which Helen Young remarks 
in Pater’s work) the better will we be able to give them expression 
and form (the concomitant now). 

Pater’s fiction can be profitably read as his attempt to give form 
to these forces, and my subject is the presence in this fiction of the 
Dionysian-Apollonian pattern, manifest abstractly in the terms of 
the organizing antitheses and concretely in the particular imagery. 
First, however, it is necessary to look at what Pater says in his 
nonfiction about Dionysus and Apollo as Greek gods. 

In “A Study of Dionysus” (published 1876) Pater undertakes 
to explain the significance of Dionysus. “He is the soul of the 
individual vine, first; .. . afterwards, the soul of the whole species, 
the spirit of fire and dew, alive and leaping in a thousand vines.” * 
Characteristically, the opposites, fire and dew, are balanced for 
analysis in an arrested conflict. The opposition is also dynamic; 
having progressed from the individual vine to the species, it con- 
tinued until Dionysus eventually took to himself all the productive 
powers of the earth, embodying for his worshippers their intuitions 
of these powers as Demeter did for hers. Because these powers are 
most clearly manifest in the concrete form of growing things like 
vines and flowers, these vines and flowers provide the imagery from 
which the idea of Dionysus comes and which is always associated 
with the god (Greek Studies, p. 37-38). The connection between 
the productive powers of the earth and those of humanity is easy 
enough to see, and for Pater the family, as the physical evidence 
of those productive powers, provides associations as Dionysian as 
the vines and flowers. All these evidences of life, concretely manifest 
in the senses to the individual consciousness, are bound together 
by that sympathy which so frequently marks Pater’s heroes, the 
sympathy with all living things. 

This appropriation of the natural powers of production is the first 
phrase of Pater’s development of Dionysus; it involves the god 
inevitably with the second because, in linking him with the natural 
cycle of the seasons, it created for him a period of dormancy or 
cyclical death. Pater makes much of Dionysus in this second phase, 
the melancholy winter Dionysus, who has come into the town to 


8 Greek Studies (London, 1910), p. 13. My references to Pater’s work 
are to the standard ten-volume edition published by Macmillan in 1910. 
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preside over the festivals which were the occasion of the original 
tragedies. These late developments are recrudescnces of the mad 
cruelty visible in the god’s dim Thracian origins, which the Greeks 
had almost forgotten in their celebration of his summer vitality. 


It is this second phase of winter death that provides Pater with 
a hint of the god’s third phase, his permanent spiritual significance. 
As the god of the vine Dionysus symbolized a more or less simple 
belief in spiritual life in the plants. In conjunction with this 
animism the recrudescent traces of the old belief in a winter death 
provided a few receptive Greek minds with a perception of the full 
potential scope of the dream embodied in Dionysus. 


a peculiar message for a certain number of refined minds, seeking, in the 
later days of Greek religion, such modifications of the old legend as may 
minister to ethical culture, to the perfecting of the moral nature. A type 
of second birth, from first to last, he opens, in his series of annual changes, 
for minds on the look-out for it, the hope of a possible analogy, between 
the resurrection of nature, and something else, as yet unrealized, reserved 
for human souls; and the beautiful, weeping creature, vexed by the wind, 
suffering, torn to pieces, and rejuvenescent again at last, like a tender shoot 
of living green out of the hardness and stony darkness of the earth, becomes 
an emblem or ideal of chastening and purification, and of final victory 
through suffering. (Greek Studies, p. 49-50) 


Marius, Gaston, and Duke Carl were similarly refined minds who 
caught this message, though not directly from Dionysus himself. 

The Greek imagination had worked around the figure of Dionysus 
in myth and in art an evolution from vague animistic awareness to 
a symbolic concentration on a progressively more human form, but 
it had done so at the risk of losing the force of the early vague 
conceptions. 


Hence, all through the history of Greek art, there is a struggle, a Streben, 
as the Germans say, between the palpable and limited human form, and 
the floating essence it is to contain. On the one hand, was the teeming, 
still fluid world, of old beliefs, as we see it reflected in the somewhat form- 
less theogony of Hesiod. . . . On the other hand, there was that limiting, 
controlling tendency, identified with the Dorian influence in the history of 
the Greek mind, the spirit of a severe and wholly self-conscious intelligence ; 
bent on impressing everywhere, in the products of the imagination, the 
definite, perfectly conceivable human form, as the only worthy subject of 
art; less in sympathy with the mystical genealogies of Hesiod, than with 
the heroes of Homer, ending in the entirely humanised religion of Apollo. 
(Greek Studies 34-35) 
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This is the conflict Pater sees between Dionysus and Apollo. The 
two figures are not absolutely opposed, however; the religion of 
Apollo is the end of a change perceptibly at work in the Dionysian 
myth. 

Still, the opposition, though not absolute, does exist. The two 
figures are distinct: Dionysus, the Eastern, Ionian god, is almost 
wholly conceived in physical terms, while Apollo, the European, 
Dorian god, is ethical, “‘ the spiritual form’ of inward or intel- 
lectual light, in all its manifestations. He represents all those 
specially European ideas, of a reasonable, personal freedom, as 
understood in Greece; of a reasonable polity; of the sanity of soul 
and body, through the cure of disease and of the sense of sin; of 
the perfecting of both by reasonable exercise or ascésis; his religion 
is a sort of embodied equity, its aim the realisation of fair reason 
and just consideration of the truth of things everywhere” (Greek 
Studies, p. 254). The difference between the two gods is not that 
between intellect and passion (Apollonian religion expresses human 
passions as well as human intelligence) but is rather a matter of 
scope. In his conclusion to “ The Age of Athletic Prizemen ” (pub- 
lished in 1894), Pater praises the Greek achievement of a pure 
humanity, but as he praises the achievement, he points to its limits. 
His words suggest, in their Apollonian context, the Dionysian hint 
of spiritual rebirth, which he had described eighteen years before: 
“He [the Greek] had been faithful, we cannot help saying, as we 
pass from that youthful company, in what comparatively is perhaps 
little 
he merited, so we might go on to say—he merited Revelation, some- 
thing which should solace his heart in the inevitable fading of 
that” (Greek Studies, p. 298). For Pater the difference between 
Apollo and Dionysus is a matter of spiritual breadth; the Greeks 





in the culture, the administration, of the visible world: and 


under Apollonian guidance had concentrated value on man and 
had achieved a marvelous ethical depth and purity, but their achieve- 
ment was circumscribed within relatively narrow human limits and 
it neglected the wider spiritual sense of the more than human 
vitality which Dionysus proclaims. 

The studies which make up the volume Greek Studies were 
delivered as lectures or published as essays over a span of the last 
nineteen years of Pater’s life (1875-1894). Taken together they 
describe an evolution in the Greek imagination from Dionysus to 
Apollo. The suggestion of a dialectical progression is substantial 
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in C. L. Shadwell’s introductory mention of Pater’s unfulfilled 
plans for additional essays. Among the projected essays was one 
on Phidias and the Parthenon, which, on the basis of suggestions 
in the completed essays, might have been intended as the synthesis 
of the Dionysian thesis and the Apollonian antithesis. A similar 
pattern can be seen in a work of his last years, Plato and Platonism 
(published 1893). Here the thought of Plato strikes the balance 
between the demands of the senses and the intelligence, operative 
in the Greek mind as centrifugal and centripetal “ tendencies.” The 
centrifugal tendency is Ionian or Asiatic, free, mobile, delighting in 
change, developing “every thought and fancy.” The centripetal 
tendency is Dorian or European, orderly, simplifying, reasonable, 
“exemplified most evidently in the religion of its [ Dorian] prefer- 
ence, the religion of Apollo” (pp. 103-105). 

Two conclusions emerge from the consideration of Greek Studies, 
and Plato and Platonism: first, they trace an antithetical pattern 
in time; and second, they suggest the possibility of synthesis when 
the Zeitgeist is propitious. Set against these conclusions, Pater’s 
fiction can be read almost as a series of essays examining different 
Zeitgersts. He creates a character in Dionysian-Apollonian terms 
and puts him through certain actions, in some cases, to describe 
the Zeitgeist by reference to these terms, and in other cases, to 
describe in these same terms his character’s moral and intellectual 
development in a Zeitgeist which, for Marius at least, admits a 
possibility of synthesis. Such a reading would recognize the abstract 
dialectical delineation of basic human “tendencies,” but it would 
not recognize the concrete representation of these tendencies in the 
sensuous imagery of Dionysus and Apollo, the terms out of which 
Pater’s characters and landscapes are made. These two functions, 
the one abstract and the other concrete, are the essential workings 
of the Dionysian-Apollonian pattern in Pater’s fiction. 

The obvious place to begin discussion of this pattern is the pair 
of imaginary portraits devoted to medieval appearances of the two 
gods. In “Denys l’Auxerrois” a Gallicized Dionysus appears in 
thirteenth-century Auxerre. Musing over the tapestries which tell 
the story of Denys, Pater’s narrator says, “With all the regular 
beauty of a pagan god, he has suffered after a manner of which 
we must suppose pagan gods incapable. It was as if one of those 
fair, triumphant beings had cast in his lot with the creatures of 
an age later than his own, people of larger spiritual capacity and 
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assuredly of a larger capacity for melancholy” (Imaginary Por- 
traits, p. 54). Pater’s concern, then, is with a partial disharmony 
in time; by the middle ages the world had outgrown the Greek 
Dionysus. 

But the disharmony is only partial; there is much of Dionysus 
in the Christian world. The narrator describes a stained glass 
representation of Denys as “a figure not exactly conformable to 
any recognized ecclesiastical type” (my italics). John Smith Harri- 
son has indicated the impressive number of correspondences between 
“ Denys l’Auxerrois ” and the legends of Dionysus.* Pater’s purpose 
seems to have been to reset the old myths in a Christian era, not 
just to show how the world has changed, but to show also, in the 
continued vitality of the old myths, how it has not changed. The 
link between Dionysus and the thirteenth-century Auxerre is made 
concrete in the image of Denys, with a Dionysian delight in rain, 
climbing up on the unfinished cathedral tower and “ clinging firmly 
against the tempestuous wind among the carved imageries of dark 
stone” (Imaginary Portraits, p. 64). The Dionysian vitality is 
seen in the artist’s response to the inspiration of Denys. Produced 
in the cérvings and manuscripts is the three-stage development of 
“A Study of Dionysus”: first, the gaiety of a full life in nature; 
second, the grotesque coarseness of nature ; and third, a seriousness, 


as if the gay old pagan world had been blessed in some way; with effects 
to be seen most clearly in the rich miniature work of the manuscripts of 
the capitular library,—a marvellous Ovid especially, upon the pages of 
which those old loves and sorrows seemed to come to life again in medieval 
costume, as Denys, in cowl now and with tonsured head, leaned over the 
painter, and led his work, by a kind of visible sympathy, often unspoken, 
rather than by any formal comment. (p. 71) 


The same threefold inspiration is apparent in the sacred music: 
first, the traditional Dionysian inspiration of pastoral music; second, 
an antithetical wildness like his revellers’ din; and the third stage, 
added by Pater, “ Now he would compose all this to sweeter pur- 
poses ; and the building of the first organ became like the book of 
his life: it expanded to the full compass of his nature, in its sorrow 
and delight” (Imaginary Portraits, p. 72). Asa final touch, Apollo, 
painted on the organ’s shelter case looks askance, jealously aware 
of the new power of the reed. 


John Smith Harrison, “ Pater, Heine, and the Old Gods of Greece,” 
PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 672. 
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If the Dionysian tendency received fuller expression in medieval 
Auxerre than ever it had in Greece, the Apollonian tendency fared 
otherwise. “ Apollo in Picardy” is the story of Apollo’s medieval 
appearance, and its outcome is implicit in his medieval name— 
Apollyon. The medieval Apollo inspires a monk who is in charge 
of building a grange and at the same time writing a treatise on the 
quadrivium. Under Apollonian inspiration the great barn becomes 
a unique, medieval Dorian revival, the simple classical harmony 
suppressing the Gothic emphasis. The effect on the monk’s treatise 
is quite different. The treatise “presented a strange example of a 
cold and very reasonable spirit disturbed suddenly, thrown off its 
balance, as by a violent beam, a blaze of new light, revealing, as it 
glanced here and there, a hundred truths unguessed at before, yet 
a curse, as it turned out, to its receiver, in dividing hopelessly 
against itself the well-ordered kingdom of his thought” (Mztscel- 
laneous Studies, p. 143). The phrase “well-ordered” is preemi- 
nently Dorian and Apollonian; but the Apollonian kind of order 
refined human nature as an end in itself, something quite irrecon- 
cilable with the monk’s divinely ordered scheme. The clash destroys 
the monk because he cannot assimilate Apollyon’s devilish hints 
of a fuller humanity. The actual catastrophe comes when the Prior 
is held responsible for the death of the novice, Hyacinth, killed by 
Apollyon’s discus. “ Denys l’Auxerrois” and “ Apollo in Picardy ” 
attest to Pater’s conviction that, although time has altered the con- 
ditions of their Greek origins, the two gods have an enduring sym- 
bolic significance. In the one, Pater suggests that time and Chris- 
tianity have expanded and deepened the human awareness of 
spiritual life; in the other, that medieval Christianity places a 
lesser value on human nature. The two imaginary portraits are, 
quite obviously, important illustrations of Pater’s ideas about the 
human tendencies embodied in Apollo and Dionysus; but because 
they are detailed reworkings of the mythic materials, they represent 
a special order of fiction, closer in kind to Pater’s essays on art 
and religion than are the other imaginary portraits. 

Also somewhat shaped by external concerns is “ The Child in the 
House,’ 


b] 


which is to an uncertain degree autobiographical. These 


autobiographical elements might seem to make the piece an un- 
promising one to examine for evidence of a fictional pattern, but 
in fact they make it particularly interesting because they are pre- 
sented in the terms of that pattern. The child, Florian Deleal, 
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responds to his family home much as do Marius and Gaston de 
Latour. “The Child in the House” is a retrospective explanation 
of the way in which the “half spiritualized ” house becomes a part 
of the young soul growing in it. Three traits are formed in Florian’s 
soul and they are recognizable as marks of the Dionysian tendency. 
First, he is sensitive to the physical beauty of the growing things 
about him (his name ts Florian) ; in a passage suggestive of Swann’s 
Way, Pater tries to arrest a critical moment: 

as he walked one evening, a garden gate, usually closed, stood open; and 
lo! within, a great red hawthorn in full flower, embossing heavily the 
bleached and twisted trunk and branches, so aged that there were but few 
green leaves thereon—a plumage of tender, crimson fire out of the heart 
of the dry wood. ... Was it some periodic moment in the expansion of 
soul within him, or mere trick of heat in the heavily-laden summer air? 
But the beauty of the thing struck home to him feverishly; and in dreams 
all night he loitered along a magic roadway of crimson flowers, which 
seemed to open ruddily in thick, fresh masses about his feet, and fill softly 
all the little hollows in the banks on either side. Always afterwards, 
summer by summer, as the flowers come on, the blossom of the red hawthorn 
still seemed to him absolutely the reddest of all things. (Miscellaneous 
Studies, p. 185) 


Second, he is sensitive to the “pain in things,” not just to human 
pain, but to the pain of a cat or a captive starling. Suggestively 
for the moral development Pater traces in his longer works, this 
sensibility “seemed to make him, though but for a moment, capable 
of almost any sacrifice of himself” (p. 183). Third, he is conscious 
of the natural presence of death, and he turns to religion for relief 
from the horrors of this consciousness: “religious sentiment, that 
system of biblical ideas in which he had been brought up, presented 
itself to him as a thing that might soften and dignify, and light 
up as with a ‘lively hope,’ a melancholy already deeply settled in 
him” (pp. 192-193). But it is a rather special religion, a religion 
of an idealized humanity: 


His way of conceiving religion came then to be in effect what it ever after- 
wards remained—a sacred history indeed, but still more a sacred ideal, a 
transcendent version or representation, under intenser and more expressive 
light and shade, of human life and its familiar or exceptional incidents, 
birth, death, marriage, youth, age, tears, joy, rest, sleep, waking—a mirror, 
towards which men might turn away their eyes from vanity and dullness, 
and see themselves therein as angels. (pp. 193-194) 


This kind of religion suggests the possibility of an ideal in which 
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the spiritualized melancholy of Dionysus and the humanism of 
Apollo can find simultaneous expression. 

“Emerald Uthwart” is a more purely imaginary portrait than 
any of the previous three. Although like “ The Child in the House,” 
it concentrates at first on the early life of an individual soul, it 
expands in scope to present the shaping influence of a place 
Pater’s own school—and then to project the youth into a world 
of men which is fixed in time by the “ crowning victory” at Water- 
loo. This expansion permits Pater to expose a soul, bearing the 
marks of the Dionysian tendency, to the Apollonian influences of 
the school and then to show the young man in action in the world 
at a certain time. 

Emqrald Uthwart was born in Sussex and grew up in natural 
freedom in a “bloomy English place.” “The very mould here, rich 
old black gardener’s earth, was flower-seed . . . the very church 
where they went to pray, to sit, the ancient Uthwarts sleeping all 
around outside under the windows, deposited there as quietly as 
fallen trees on their native soil” (Miscellaneous Studies, p. 200). 
The botanical simile is repeated in Pater’s metaphors for the boy 
who was “seemingly rooted in the spot where he has come to 
flower!” “Flos Parietis! thus carelessly plucked forth” (p. 203). 

From this natural freedom Emerald Uthwart enters a school to 
learn “pagan Latin and Greek” in monastic surroundings and 
under something like monastic discipline. Pater cites Plato and 
applies his favorite Dorian word, ascésis, to the discipline of this 
school. Emerald submits himself to the regimen of the place, more 
unconsciously than because he sees its “half ethic, half. physical” 
charm, and he fits in so well that he becomes “‘ Golfen-haired, 
scholar Apollo’... The somewhat unmeaningly handsome facial 
type of the Uthwarts, moulded to a mere animal or physical perfec- 
tion through wholesome centuries, is breathed on now, informed, 
by the touches, traces, complex influences from past and present 
a thousandfold, crossing each other in this late century, and yet 
at unity in the simple law of the system to which he is now subject” 
(p. 221). 

In his essay, “ Lacedaemon,” Pater speaks of the Dorian spirit 
as half monastic and half military, and Emerald’s next move is to 
exchange the monastic discipline for the military. The change is 
easy, for uniforms and surplices had often mingled in the school 
chapel. He serves well in Flanders, but on an unauthorized sortie 
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his tactical glory clashed with grand strategy. He is charged with 
deserting his post and is sentenced to be shot. The place of excution 
is, fittingly, a monastery courtyard and his coffin is brought there 
to be held in readiness. But his sentence is commuted to dismissal 
with disgrace, and so he wanders aimlessly off, leaving his coffin 
behind him. He returns to that “bloomy English place” in Sussex 
and amid the summer flowers he declines and dies. “The weary 
soul seemed to be settling deeper into the body and the earth it 
came of, into the condition of the flowers, the grass, proper creatures 
of the earth to which he is returning” (p. 241). He is buried in a 
coffin filled with flowers. 

The points at which Pater’s Emerald Uthwart resembles his 
Dionysus are striking: He is associated with growing things, flowers, 
to the point of becoming one in Pater’s metaphors; in keeping with 
his family tradition he lives “naturally” or “physically” rather 
than “intellectually”; he goes through a “winter death” from 
which, after a period of wandering, he emerges greatly saddened ; 
and, most important of all, he becomes a sufferer. Yet these re- 
semblances should not be read as implying a condemnation of the 
Ape onian elements in the society which worked the destruction 
of this Dionysian individual. The Appollonian ascésis of Emerald 
Uthwart’s (and Pater’s) school appears as an undoubted value. As 
a character type, Emerald Uthwart has many of the features of 
diaphanous innocence set out as an ethical ideal in Pater’s first 
essay, “ Diaphaneité.” Such a character type resists classification 
with either of the “tendencies”; it fills up “the blanks between 
contrasted types of characters.” Emerald is markedly Dionysian, 
but takes readily to Apollonian influences. Most interestingly, such 
a character is a step forward in the dialectical progression, “a 
natural prophecy of what the next generation will appear, renerved, 
modified by the ideas of this” (Miscellaneous Studies, p. 254). 
“Diaphaneité” was read as a paper in 1864, twenty-eight years 
before the appearance of “Emerald Uthwart.” During that in- 
terval Pater had developed a vocabulary for stating his “natural 
prophecy.” 

“A Prince of Court Painters” presents something a little closer 
to a conflict between a Dionysian individual and an Apollonian 
society. Watteau, the subject of this imaginary portrait, introduces 
a new style of painting, the essence of which is to idealize by selec- 
tion, or, put another way, its essence is a “marvelous tact of omis- 
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sion.” In the “ forms and colours of things ” Watteau creates “ a sort 
of moral purity.” In opposition to this idealizing is a restlessness 
which drives Watteau to search for the real counterpart, of the ideal 
world of his paintings.’ The Dionysian restlessness is made concrete 
as consumption: the restlessness is “incurable” (Imaginary Por- 
traits, p. 18); it is itself ““a symptom of this terrible disease ” 
(p. 40). “He has been a sick man all his life. He was always a 
seeker after something in the world that is there in no satisfying 
measure, or not at all” (p. 44). Watteau was consumed by his 
Dionysian need to find in the natural world the Apollonian “moral 
purity ” of his created world. 

“Sebastian van Storck” differs from Pater’s other imaginary 
portraits in that its hero is less concerned to reconcile opposed 
tendencies than to follow one, unrelentingly and uncompromisingly. 
This single-minded pursuit, considered in the terms of the Dio- 
nysian-Apollonian dialectic I have described, illuminates an essential 
feature of the Apollonian tendency and also Pater’s fictional method 
of handling something as abstract as a “tendency.” The subject 
of this imaginary portrait is a young Dutchman who follows a 
rigorously intellectual logic into abstractness, desiring escape from 
the concrete world of flux into the pantheistic soul substance. This 
intellectual impulse away from flux is Apollonian in its direction ; 
but, because it neglects the senses and the body, it is only partially 
Apollonian. Sebastian’s tutor expressly indicates that his pupil’s 
passion is for an intellectual gymnastic (Imaginary Portraits, p. 
83), and his metaphor underscores’ the elimination of the comple- 
mentary physical gymnastic so much a part of Pater’s Apollonian 
ascésts. 

Sebastian’s passion for a disencumbered physical emptiness was 
of course at variance with the Holland around him, busy, practical, 
and nationally dedicated to winning solid ground from the sea. 
Sebastian’s attachment is to the sea, and had he chosen a practical 
career, it would have been a concrete, practical counterpart to his 
abstract, intellectual search—he would have been a searcher for 
the Northwest Passage. As this comparison suggests, Pater uses 
the northern ocean metaphorically or symbolically, as a concrete 
parallel to the nonphysical being of the absolute mind Sebastian 


® Friedrich Staub reads the idealizing and the restlessness as the centri- 
petal and centrifugal tendencies of Plato and Platonism, Das imaginire 
Portrét Walter Paters (Zurich, 1926), p. 61. 
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is seeking. The sea itself is a “resistless element” (p. 93), “in- 
vading all places, stealing under one’s feet, insinuating itself every- 
where” (p. 92). Abstractly, “What he must admire, and love if 
he could, was ‘equilibrium,’ the void, the tabula rasa, into which, 
through all those apparent energies of man and nature, that in 
truth are but forces of disintegration, the world was really settling ” 
(p. 108). Concretely, Sebastian drowns in a house on the tidal 
sands when “a sudden rising of the wind altered, as it might seem, 
in a few dark, tempestuous hours, the entire world around him” 
(p. 114). 

“Duke Carl of Rosenmold,” the last of the four pieces published 
in Imaginary Portraits, presents a subject who is a thorough-going 
combination of the Dionysian and Apollonian tendencies. Duke 
Carl in the early eighteenth century is a herald of the Aufklérung 
who wishes to revive the classical past in his little court. He recog- 
nized his mission when he found an old book which contained an 
ode by Conrad Celtes praying Apollo to come with his lyre to 
Germany ; and, soon after, his court was telling him that he was 
the northern Apollo. But, as the name Rosenmold suggests in its 
combination of flowers and humus, Duke Carl was something else 
as well. Seeking evidence of southern ancestry, Carl had the Rosen- 
mold genealogy traced, but “ with a hundred quarterings, they were 
as indigenous, incorruptible heraldry reasserted, as the old yew 
trees asquat on the heath” (p. 134). The northern Apollo was, 
Dionysus-like, rooted to his land. Yet Carl’s mission was to bring 
the Apollonian light to his still medieval country. He imported 
drama and building styles from France and dreamed of a trip to 
Greece, the source of light. But when he did start south he stopped 
short near the Rhine, realizing that his Hellas was in Germany, 
that Germany was ready for the enlightenment. The mission 
demanded an “ Apollo, illuminant rather as the revealer than as 
the bringer of light” (p. 144). This realization came in the vine- 
yards along the Rhine in the heady atmosphere of the vintage. In 
thus feeling the vitality of the German land, Carl has demonstrated 
the northern Apollo to be very much a Dionysian Apollo. 

Carl also had in full measure the Dionysian melancholy. The 
dull human passage through life and the awareness of death told 
on him. “Often it was a weary, deflowered face that his favorite 
mirrors reflected” (p. 135). Borrowing an idea of his ancestor, 
Charles V, Carl arranged for a lavish mock funeral. Freed by this 
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“death” he wandered forth on the trip which culminated in his 
awakening in the vineyard above the Rhine. His “death” freed 
him from the melancholy medieval restraints of his duchy and his 
awakening sent him back ready for a spiritual rejuvenation of 
Germany. The Dionysian cycle has been transposed into cultural 
terms which are also Apollonian terms. 

Though the pattern of image and association I have been de- 
scribing be granted for the imaginary portraits, it may still seem 
unnecessary to insist so on labeling Duke Carl’s vineyards or 
Emerald Uthwart’s schoolroom with the names of the gods of 
Greek Studies. I do it, not to turn Pater’s fiction into something 
like applied Nietzsche, but because Pater has clustered certain 
concrete 1’aages and associations around the two figures, and, since 
not all of the images and associations are as familiar as the vine 
and sunlight, by labeling the pattern Dionysian and Apollonian, 
I can make explicit its thematic continuity in images and associa- 
tions where it would otherwise be only implicit, and not always 
obviously so (e.g., Emerald Uthwart). This pattern, thus made 
explicit in the shorter imaginary portraits, then seems to me to 
make somewhat clearer what Pater meant when he wrote about 
Marius, “I have hopes of completing one half of my present chief 
work—an Imaginary Portrait of a peculiar type of mind in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius.”* At that time only “A Child in the 
House” had appeared as an imaginary portrait, but the pattern 
variously manifest in the later imaginary portraits is also there 
in the first, already operative in Pater’s private genre. Marius the 
Epicurean, then, was to be a long imaginary portrait, a chief work 
because of its fuller refinement of the dialectical opposition. 

Marius opens with a discussion of the old Roman country religion 
and describes the festival of the hero’s family Ambarvalia, complete 
with a processional of Ceres, Bacchus, and Dea Dia through vine- 
yard and cornfield, and with wreaths of flowers and animal sacrifice. 
This religion was alive in Marius as an awareness of outside powers 
much concerned with the conduct of human lives, an awareness 
which, according to Pater, Wordsworth values in the northern 
peasant and which, for Pater, is basically Dionysian. Like Florian 
Deleal and Emerald Uthwart, Marius bears the Dionysian imprint 
of his home with its generations of funeral urns and its almost 
monastic beauty. The imprint is fixed in him (like Florian Deleal), 


* A.C. Benson, Walter Pater (New York, 1911), pp. 89-90. 
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particularly in the winter, as “a sympathy for all creatures, 

It was a feeling which had in it something of religious veneration 
for life as such” (I, 22). Marius is very much one of the refined 
spirits Pater describes in “ A Study of Dionysus” as sensible of the 
spiritual implications of the god’s winter death. These implications, 
the youthful imprint of sympathy, instilled in Marius an idealism, 
“the sense of dedication, survived through all the distractions of 
the world, and when all thought of such vocation had finally passed 
from him, as a ministry, in spirit at least, towards a sort of hieratic 
beauty and order in the conduct of life” (I, 25). The spiritual 
severity of this dedication is tempered a bit by a complementary 
physical delight in running free (like Emerald Uthwart) over his 
native countryside. 

At a temple of Aesculapius, “that mild and philanthropic son 
of Apollo,” Marius took another step in his spiritual progress. Here 
where bodily health implies moral benefit, Marius is cured of a fever 
and made to see that a love of visible beauty promises to bring 
him closest to the ideal he is seeking. He must, therefore, keep his 
eye clear by maintaining a physical and mental sanity; the beauty 
of physical health has become morally effective as a guide to con- 
duct. Upon leaving the temple, Marius is shown from a special 
prospect a beautiful valley whose meadow serves as an exercise 
ground for the Aesculapian novices. It was “like the vision of a 
new world” (I, 40). Implicit in this vision is something like the 
Dorian, Apollonian ascésts, “half physical and half ethical.” It is 
the vision of a striving for the highest degree of human perfection. 

At the beginning of his fourth chapter Pater makes explicit the 
opposition he has established in his first chapters. His mother’s 
death has turned the seriousness of Marius into a matter of intelli- 
gence, of questioning, and he wonders if the old religion of his 
home might not be one form of the ideal in things: 


And yet this voice, though its forcible preoccupation of his childish con- 
science, still seemed to make a claim of a quite exclusive character, defining 
itself as essentially one of but two possible leaders of his spirit, the other 
proposing to him unlimited self-expansion in a world of various sunshine. 
The contrast was so pronounced as to make the easy, light-hearted, unsus- 
pecting exercise of himself, among the temptations of the new phase of life 
which had now begun, seem nothing less that a rival religion, a rival 
religious service. (I, 44) 


The two religions are not, of course, specifically labeled Dionysian 
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and Apollonian, but even without labels, the “unlimited self-ex- 
pansion in a world of various sunshine ” does bespeak an Apollonian 
ideal humanity just as the old country religion bespeaks a physical 
sense of the nonhuman life or spirit in the world around man. 

The story of Cupid and Psyche shows Marius the “ideal of a 
perfect imaginative love, centered upon a type of beauty entirely 
flawless and clean” (I, 92). The human body in its beauty seems 
itself to be the true spirit in things. But the impossibility of such 
a conception is made clear to Marius by the death of his handsome 
friend, Flavian, which “came like nothing less than the soul’s 
extinction.” Marius turns then to the philosophers for a guide to 
conduct, first finding in the Heraclitean flux the motive for an 
abstemious Epicureanism (“a life of various yet selected sensa- 
tion”), and then, when he had seen the ethical insufficiency of the 
Epicurean system, feeling the attraction of the Stoicism of the 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. 

During his time at the Emperor’s court, Marius is also in touch 
with the Christian soldier, Cornelius, whose appearance and de- 
meanor attract him and gradually emerge as a source of guidance 
alternative to the Emperor’s Stoicism. Cornelius is introduced as 
curing a melancholy aroused in Marius by “his old vague fear of 
evil” (I, 166) and there is much of Apollo about him. Marius sees 
in him a severity not explainable as “the expression of military 
hardness, or ascésis.” The explanation is of course the religion of 
Cornelius, who as a soldier and a Christian combines in himself a 
figure that appears elsewhere in Pater. Surplices and uniforms 
mingle vividly in “ Emerald Uthwart” and in Gaston, and Pater 
speaks of the Dorian ascésis as half military, half monastic. For 
Cornelius the combination is at first only hinted at in the imagery 
and is not made explicit until Marius learns more about Cornelius, 
but then “ Marius felt as if he were face to face, for the first time, 
with some new knighthood or chivalry, just then coming into the 
world” (I, 170). St. Cecilia too is presented in Apollonian terms; 
she is directly compared to Greek sculpture : 


Half above, half below the level white mist, dividing the light from the 
darkness, came now the mistress of this place, the wealthy Roman matron, 
left early a widow a few years before, by Cecilius “Confessor and Saint.” 
With a certain antique severity in the gathering of the long mantle, and 
with coif or veil folded decorously below the chin, “gray within gray,’ 
to the mind of Marius her temperate beauty brought reminiscences of the 


’ 
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serious and virile character of the best female statuary of Greece. Quite 
foreign, however, to any Greek statuary was the expression of pathetic 
care, with which she carried a little child at rest in her arms. (II, 105) 


In Cornelius and Cecilia, Christianity shows Marius a humane 
Apollonian ideal, and of course the new religion also gives form 
to the vaguer idealism he had felt in the sense the old country 
religion had conveyed of power manifest in natural things and 
beings. Pater in “ A Study of Dionysus ” has pointed to the spiritual 
implications of the god’s death and rebirth, and of course he was 
thinking of Christianity when he said that these implications would 
have to wait for full recognition. The Dionysian hints were caught 
in the drama and Marius finds set forth in the mass, “a sort of 
dramatic action” (II, 128), all his impressions about the most 
beautiful things in the world. His “natural soul of worship” is 
satisfied at last. This satisfaction is thrown into relief by a passage 
from Marius’ journal containing an earlier record of his thoughts 
about a celebration of a festival of Numa, the public Roman counter- 
part of the family celebrations with which the book begins. He 
sees that the hoped-for return of Numa could not destroy the deso- 
lation of mortality in the world or assuage the suffering which is 
the human response to it and for which the human capacity has 
increased with the individual and racial growth of intellectual 
delicacy and power. The difference between the old religion and 
the new is the power of the image of Christ: 


Marius could discern dimly, behind the solemn recitation which now 
followed, at once a narrative and a prayer, the most touching image truly 
that had ever come within the scope of his mental or physical gaze. It 
was the image of a young man giving up voluntarily, one by one, for the 
greatest of ends, the greatest gifts; actually parting with himself, above 
all, with the serenity, the divine serenity, of his soul; yet from the midst 
of his desolation crying out upon the greatest of his success, as if foreseeing 
this very worship. (II, 138-139) 


This success is also apparent in the tranquil hope which one felt 
around the Christian burial vaults in the catacombs and which 
suggested that the Christians had solved “the old puzzle of life.” 
The solution is love, manifest in Christ’s sacrifice and in the sym- 
pathy which sets Cecilia’s beauty apart from that of Greek statuary. 
It is also manifest in Marius’ substitution of himself for Cornelius, 
a sacrifice which causes his death. 

The title of the last chapter is “ Anima Naturaliter Christiana,” 
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and the way Pater maneuvers Marius into receiving the Kucharist 
without an act of faith underscores the word naturaliter. Marius 
is naturally Christian in that he values Christianity not as a credo 
but for its effects. It offers to the intellect an ideal of humanity 
perfected in love, and, for the vaguer physical sense of vitality in 
nature, this love is the bond between the individual and the powers 
beyond mortality which man senses in that natural vitality. A 
natural Christianity gives full recognition both to Apollo and to 
Dionysus. 

A few years after Marius, there appeared in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine the first five chapters of Pater’s second long imaginary portrait, 
Gaston de Latour.. The later work seems in some ways to be an 
attempt to restate the concerns of the earlier and is more overt in 
its emphasis of the influence of the age and of the dialectical opposi- 
tion. Gaston anticipates “our modern idea, or platitude, of the 
Zeitgeist” (p. 70) and is early aware of the contending claims on 
him of rival “religions,” the old religion of his home and of 
Chartres and the new worship of physical beauty in the poetry of 
the Pleiad or among his fellow pages at Chartres: 


Two worlds, two antagonistic ideals, were in evidence before him. Could 
a third condition supervene, to mend their discord, or only vex him perhaps, 
from time to time, with efforts towards an impossible adjustment? (pp. 
38-39 ) 

Was there perhaps somewhere, in some penetrative mind in this age of 
novelties, some scheme of truth, some science about men and things, which 
might harmonise for him his earlier and later preference, “ the sacred and 
the profane loves,” or, failing that, establish, to his pacification, the exclu- 
sive supremacy of the latter? (p. 72) 


In pursuit of this third condition, Gaston seeks out Ronsard and 
then Montaigne, whose essays provided a “new reading of human 
nature itself and its relation to the world around it” (p. 83). It 


was an “emancipating ethic” for an age which Gaston had seen 


refined in Apollonian sunlight in the chateaux along the Loire: 
“What but flawless bodies, duly appointed to typically developed 
souls, could move on the daily business of life through these dreamy 
apartments into which he entered from time to time, finding their 
very garniture like a personal presence in them? Was there light 
here in the earth itself? It was a landscape, certainly, which did 
not merely accept the sun, but flashed it back gratefully from the 
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white, gracious, carven houses, that were like a natural part of it” 
(p. 78). 

Yet Montaigne himself lived among gardeners in a land of 
“soft” vineyards in a house with “vine wreathed” towers. This 
seemingly Apollonian spokesman is in fact double and diverse; he 
keeps a mantle of his father’s as a “symbol of a hundred natural, 
perhaps somewhat material, pieties. Parentage, kinship, relation- 
ship through earth,—the touch of that was everywhere like a caress 
to him” (p. 107). Gaston notices in him a “superstitious recog- 
nition of a certain possibility.” In short, Gaston does not know 
quite what to make of Montaigne. He wonders if he has been 
entirely open or if his ratiocinations (Apollonian) have not been 
entertainingly mechanic and unrelated to a deeper, less rational 
ground of thought (Dionysian) held in reserve (pp. 113-115). 
Disturbed, Gaston leaves the pleasant company of Montaigne’s 
household, musing on a tapestry depicting a favorite 16th-century 
trope—Circe and her swine. 

This departure closes the fifth and last of the chapters published 
by Pater; the two that follow were added by the editor, because 
though they had not been fitted into the book, they were designed 
as parts of it. The sixth chapter, “Shadows of Events,” deals with 
the St. Bartholomew’s Massacre and seems somewhat roughly inter- 
polated. However, it does afford, rather surprisingly in view of its 
historicity, substantial symbolic potential. This surprise diminishes, 
however, if one recalls the three stages of Pater’s Dionysian de- 
velopment—the natural celebration, the winter death, and the 
spiritual implications of the cycle—and Gaston’s disturbed de- 
parture from Circe’s tower at the end of the fifth chapter. Pater 
makes the massacre an outbreak of madness and its frenzy is like 
a Bacchanalian rout; further, Gaston’s pregnant wife, a Huguenot, 
flees Paris to die in labor, thus raising in its echoes of Dionysus’ 
birth the possibility of a birth and natural continuity both for 
Gaston’s family and for the nation, since a child would be born 
of a Catholic-Huguenot union. Of course, these possibilities are 
not developed, and perhaps to discuss them at all is to transfer the 
copyright from the Messrs. Macmillan in St. Martin’s Street to the 
Bollingen Foundation. Still, the symbolic potential is there; but 
since the chapter is not worked into the book, it does not become 
active. 

The last chapter is devoted to Giordano Bruno’s pantheistic 
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preaching, which appealed to Gaston’s Dionysian susceptibilities 
because the pantheism Bruno preached, unlike Spinoza’s, is firmly 
based in the material realities of the natural world. Bruno was 
an “instrument of some subtly materialized spiritual force” (p. 
154). His eloquence “was akin to the heady wine, the sweet, coarse 
odours, of that fiery, volcanic soil, fertile in such irregularities as 
manifest power. Helping himself indifferently to all religions for 
rhetoric illustration, his preference was still for that of the soil, 
the old pagan religion, and for the primitive Italian gods, whose 
names and legends haunt his speech, as they do the carved and 
pictorial work of that age of the Renaissance” (p. 156). 

Gaston was disturbed, however, by the implied indifference of 
Bruno’s pantheism to moral and aesthetic values. He was disturbed 
because such indifference denied the Apollonian “new” religion 
which he was seeking to reconcile with the Dionysian “old” re- 
ligion in a third condition of flawless humanity. We thus are left 
at the end of the fragment with a clear idea of the antithetical 
forces but uncertain about where Gaston is to find his equivalent of 
the natural Christianity of Marius. 

These dialectical forces shape the issues, or, more accurately, 
shape and reshape the issue, not only for the subjects of the longer 
imaginary portraits, Marius and Gaston, but for those of the shorter 
ones as well (Pater’s Watteau and Sebastian van Storck are possible 
exceptions, because the forces, though present, are less obvious and 
are developed to extremes, so that the issue becomes a matter of 
setting a limit to a force rather than of reconciling it to its 
opposite). The obvious difference between the longer and the shorter 
portraits is that the length of the former permits a progressive ad- 
justment of the forces which points more definitely toward a synthe- 
sis. The adjustment is registered in Dionysian-Apollonian terms, and 
so the antithetical gods provide Pater’s fiction with particular 
imagery and at the same time give that imagery a general signifi- 
cance by implying in it their antithesis, the antithesis Pater uses 
to describe his two basic human “tendencies.” 

The descriptive utility of the Dionysian-Apollonian pattern de- 
rives from the concreteness of the imagery which is an essential 
part of the gods’ make-up. The opposed “tendencies” could be 
made generally significant by any number of antitheses: centrifugal 
and centripetal come quickly to mind from Plato and Platonism, 
and Freidrich Staub has gathered a good many interesting sub- 
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sidiary antitheses into a basic one between Sinne and Geist.’ The 
difficulty is that they are all too abstract. When they are metaphoric 
—centripetal and centrifugal—they set abstract vehicles to abstract 
tenors; when they are not metaphoric, they simply exchange ab- 
stractions of greater or lesser inclusiveness. They all lack the sensu- 
ous reference which is supplied in the imagery of Dionysus and 
Apollo, and which Pater would require for the full employment of 
the power of prose. 

This requirement receives its fullest statement in the essay “On 
Style,” first published in the Fortnightly Review of December, 
1888,° just after the serial publication in Macmillan’s Magazine of 
the first five chapters of Gaston de Latour. The purpose of the 
essay is to demonstrate that imaginative prose can be art in the 
fullest sense of the word. Its argument is that verbal form and 
content are as indistinguishable in literature as in music and there- 
fore the intelligence is not the only way by which prose can reach 
the imagination. Imaginative prose is “the special art of the 
modern world” because of that world’s complexity of interests and 
all-pervading curiosity, and as a consequence imaginative prose will 
be “as varied in its excellence as humanity itself.” The writer’s 
“sense of fact” cannot be faithfully represented by abstractions 
alone a1 un Pater’s musical metaphor prose becomes the instrument 
of Dion ian power—the organ, “an instrument of many stops, 
meditative, observant, descriptive, eloquent, analytic, plaintive, fer- 
vid” (Appreciations, p. 11). Considering the timing of “ On Style,” 
and the fact that Pater did not write novels but long imaginary 
portraits, it seems quite reasonable to suppose that his essay was a 
definition of the aesthetic ideal he envisioned for his own fiction. 
However that may be, his fiction is marked by the two character- 
istics I mentioned at the outset, the antithetical organization and 
the verbal formulation of sensuous experience, and these two char- 
acteristics, implicit in the Dionysian-Apollonian pattern, do corre- 
spond to the upper and lower limits of the compass in Pater’s prose 
organ. 

Thus effective in the imaginary portraits, these implications make 
Pater’s fiction something special. It could hardly be called difficult 
in the sense that many twentieth century novels are difficult, yet 


™Staub, Das imagindre Portrdt, pp. 49-50. 
* This essay was later published in Appreciations with an Essay on Style 
in 1889. 
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it does make demands on the reader. It is idiosyncratic or, to use 
a word which carries a somewhat higher value, experimental. 
Though doubts about whether Marius is really a novel are recurrent 
and widely voiced, it has also been hailed as a modern novel and 
valued for some of the features that disturbed the doubters. Such 
differences are obviously in the concept, “novel.” Perey Lubbock, 
however, offers a more accurate description of the idiosyncrasy of 
Pater’s fiction. 

The scenes of the story reach the reader by refraction, as it were, through 
the medium of Pater’s harmonious murmur. But scenes they must be; not 
even Pater at his dreamiest can tell a story without incident particularized 
and caught in the act... . Pater musing over the life of his hero, all but 
lost in the general sentiment of its grace and virtue, is arrested by the 
definite images of certain hours and occasions; the flow of his rumination 
is interrupted while he pauses upon these, to make them visible; they must 
be given a kind of objectivity, some slight relief against the dim back- 
ground.® 


What Lubbock calls scenes are the passages dense with sensuous 
imagery and what he calls murmur is the discursive, abstract de- 
lineation of the two basic human “ tendencies,” which Pater repre- 
sents in his Dionysian-Apollonian pattern. Lubbock’s description 
of Pater’s technique is essentially a description of Pater pulling 
the widely separated stops of imaginative prose. The result of this 
technique is, to adopt a new metaphor, something like an art lecture: 
the lecturer presents his slides in sequence and develops a general 
argument by a more or less direct running commentary on them. 
The passages of sensuous imagery are important; they are not 
stylistic blossoms to be plucked for anthologies. They represent 
Pater’s attempts to give a momentary, verbal stability to the reality- 
in-flux, to catch, in his favorite phrase, “the light and shadow ” 
of things. The result is, as Lubbock indicates, to make the scenes 
or passages of sensuous imagery into something static. Though the 
total discourse is progressive, the movement occurs in the abstract 
argument and is interrupted by the static concrete imagery. The 
success of such a technique depends on the author’s ability to unite 
the movement and the interruption, the abstract and the concrete. 
This amounts to saying that success depends upon making the 
imagery concretely significant and upon preserving and illuminating 
that significance in abstract discussion. Such a success is not an 


* The Craft of Fiction (New York, 1931), pp. 195-96. 
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easy one, and it puts a great deal of pressure on the author as 
narrator or, in my metaphor, as lecturer. The tension exists in the 
lecturer’s present, in uniting the discursive lecture and the sensuous 
slide. As fiction, this has the bad result of locating the tension in 
the narrator’s present, Pater’s now, and stranding the subjects of 
the imaginary portraits, Marius, Duke Carl, and the others, back 
in a static then. 

On the other hand, by virtue of its unmistakable emphasis on 
the essential function of the imagery, Pater’s technique should have 
the happy effect of focusing attention on the thematic significance 
of that imagery and, of course, the author himself would gain an 
obvious security if his “sense of fact” is representable in imagery 
of enduring significance, like that of Dionysus and Apollo. The 
imagery is at once the subject of the discourse and the discourse 
itself. The slides cannot be relegated to the secondary function of 
illustration ; they are primary vehicles of meaning. 

It seems to me that there is something like tacit recognition of 
this in the attention devoted to Pater’s style. We disregard his logic, 
metaphysics, and psychology, but we read his passages of sensuous 
description. We don’t listen very closely to the lecturer, but we do 
look at his slides. Such readings, restricted and selective as they 
are, constitute, because of what they select, a certain modest literary 
success both in Pater’s terms and in ours. Recognition of this 
success might in turn suggest that there is more to the man than 
the hard, gemlike flame of the anthologies. 
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